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Tn union, there is strength. 
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tion, is now recognized throughout the western world as a leading scholarly 
journal of the law. Though addressed primarily to lawyers, it contains much 
to interest informed members of related disciplines and the public generally. 
Among the subjects treated in recent months have been, for example, adop- 
tion, artificial insemination, combines and monopolies, the independence of 
the judiciary, the speakership of the House of Commons, and trade unions. 
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IN THIS ISSUE... 


Our lead-off article by Dr. WILDER PENFIELD, 
world renowned Director of the Montreal Neurological 
Institute, offers a philosophy of life to young doctors which, 
with its broad humanistic touches, will appeal to many beyond 
the medical profession. MALCOLM TAYLOR, Associate 
Professor of Political Science, University of Toronto, author 
of a recent book on “Health Insurance in Canada” deals with 
the vital issues raised by the approval of the recent health 
insurance legislation in Canada. 


Moving from medical matters to science, R. O. EARL, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Head of the Biology De- 
partment of Queen’s University, explores the nature of the 
crisis in training for science in Canada, and offers some pro- 
posals. W. P. THOMPSON, President of the University of 
Saskatchewan, critically examines a related theme, the role 
and function of research and researchers in a university. 


A public affairs review by GEORGE V. FERGUSON, 
Editor of “The Montreal Star’, is concerned with the findings 
of the Fowler Commission on Broadcasting. 


A. R. M. LOWER, Professor of History at Queen’s 
University, examines the importance of “Myth” in the history 
of the development of mankind and takes note of some of the 
problems it creates for the objective historian. Myth-making 
of a particular type is discussed in an original article by 
LEOPOLD KOHR where he presents a novel exposition of 
the origin of the state. Dr. Kohr is Associate Professor of 
Economics and Public Administration at the University of 
Puerto Rico and author of a recently published volume 
“The Breakdown of Nations’. MICHAEL OLIVER, who is 








Associate Professor of Political Science, United College, 
Winnipeg, contributes a review article in which he assesses 
new intellectual forces fermenting in French Canada. DEREK 
STANFORD who writes and lecturers in England and has 
published a number of volumes of literary criticism, here 
provides a timely commemorative piece on the great classicist 
and humanist the late Dr. Gilbert Murray. 


HENRY W. KNEPLER, a graduate of Queen’s now on 
the staff of the Illinois Institute of Techology: presents a 
literary review of the poetic historical dramas of Maxwell 
Anderson. Our short story is by RUSSELL KIRK, well-known 
to our readers and currently appearing in a new role as editor 
of the quarterly “Modern Age’, whose first issue has just 
made its impressive debut. Poetry in this issue has been con- 
tributed by FRED COGSWELL, Department of English, 
University of New Brunswick and editor of the poetry 
magazine “Fiddlehead”; HARRIET L. DELAFIELD who has 


previously had poems published both in the United States and 
Canada; and JOHN LACHES, post-graduate student in 
Philosophy at McGill University. 
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Convocation Vistas * 
—A Philosophy for Doctors— 
by 


Dr. Wriper PENFIELD 





‘It is the urgent need that physicians should know themselves, should define 
their own beliefs’. Here, from his multiple experiences as student, practitioner, 
teacher, explorer, a distinguished Canadian doctor addresses the 
physicians who would seek to emulate his capacity to live a full, well-rounded 
life. 





Meanbers of the graduating class: 


An hour ago, the talk and laughter of students in the spring 
sunshine sounded across the lawns and echoed back triumphantly 
from the walls of this University, your Alma Mater, and mine. Now, 
in the silence of Convocation, you who were students this morning 
wait for your diplomas, wait to kneel before the Vice-Chancellor and 
stand up, Doctors of Medicine. 

This is a time set aside for introspection and for dreaming the 
dreams of the future. Indeed, the chief virtue of the convocation ad- 
dress, which I have the honour to deliver to you, is that it provides 
the graduands with a period of enforced reverie, at last. 

Each man may look to his own horizons, forward and back, to 
right and left. You know by now that it takes a great deal more than 
medical science to make a good doctor. You have competed for the 
highest honours in the classroom, and on the playing field. But you 
leave this competition behind you, along with the pleasant ways of 
college life. 

Looking to the vistas that lie before, I shall talk of the things that 
find no place in text books—of medical heroes, of a personal plan for 
education, a Doctor's philosophy, of death and that strange psychol- 


* Address at the Medical Convocation, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, 
May 25, 1957. 
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ogical bond between Doctor and Patient. First, a short detour and 
then I shall return to these things, one by one, and you will follow 
me still, I hope. 

Speaking to you as I do today, I am like a shepherd in the Middle 
East, in Mesopotamia. He does not drive his sheep as a shepherd 
would in the West. He walks before them calling aloud, and they 
“baa” back in differing keys, but they follow. The peculiar thing 
about his call, as I have listened to it, is that it resembles the voice of a 
sheep so closely in tone and timing. Thus, sheep and shepherd pass 
through the town and over the hillside, seeming to speak one language. 

In years to come you will recall my voice as you heard it today, 
but not my words. You'll remember your thinking but not my thoughts. 
I know the paths that you must follow, for I have been what you will 
be: student, practitioner, teacher, explorer. 

The Lebanese poet, Kahlil Gibran, has described the limitations 
of a lecturer. “No man,” he wrote, “can reveal to you aught but that 
which already lies half asleep in the dawning of your knowledge. . . . 
For the vision of one man lends not its wings to another man.” 


* * * 


You have your own personal heroes, no doubt. All men need 
them. They constitute a private possession, shut away from the world, 
in a hidden chamber of the mind. Your heroes go about with you. 
They are your good spirits. At times, they seem to stand at the door 
of your conscience. They may warn but they never command. 

Most Canadian physicians would, I suppose, admit that Osler is 
one of their heroes. He is one of mine. Because he may be one of 
yours, I shall pause to describe him. I knew him when I was a medical 
student at Oxford. 

Osler grew up as an Ontario boy. His work and ambitions 
changed progressively from the time of his classical training in college 
at Toronto, and through his medical career in the Universities of Mc- 
Gill, Pennsylvania, John Hopkins and Oxford. 

In the final period, as Regius Professor at Oxford, medical prac- 
tice and teaching had become an avocation while scholarship, history, 
humanity, were his major concern, his true vocation. He was still 
active, gay, mercurial, unpredictable. Respect and admiration, and 
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Jove too, had come to him from all who knew him. Wherever he went 
there were sudden smiles and laughter, for his puckish wit was always 
as unexpected, and as bright, as heat lightning in the Canadian 
sky on a sultry summer evening. 


I lived in his home in Oxford in April, 1916, convalescing from 
a broken leg. One well-remembered evening, I sat with Lady Osler 
and their only son, Revere, while Sir William read aloud his final 
draft of an address called “Creators, Transmuters and Transmitters: 
Shakespeare, Bacon and Burton”. He had prepared it for the opening 
of a Shakespeare exhibit that was to be held in the Bodleian Library, 
next day. 


I can see him now at the desk in his study. The study door that, 
during the day had opened so pleasantly on the garden was closed 
now, and shadows fell on his precious books that lined the walls. 
In the desk-lamp’s soft reflection, I could see the face of William 
Harvey looking down from the frame above the mantle. He seemed 
to be listening too, with approval. 


The reader was a slender man with high forehead, dark skin, 
drooping moustaches. He showed a keen interest in form and mean- 
ing. He was concerned with the quality of workmanship, like a 
cabinet maker who runs his finger over smooth surface and secret 
joint, reconsidering the work of his hands. 


When he had finished, I rernrember Lady Osler's quiet questions, 
her final words of approval. I knew how much he relied on her 
criticism and how close they had grown in understanding over the 
years. Revere made suggestions too, and I can see Sir William's 
answering smile. 


It may encourage you, as it does me, to realize that, in his early 
days, this master craftsman was neither a good writer nor a good 
speaker. You have only to read his earliest addresses to be convinced 
of that. Hard work and a faithful system of short periods for reading 
converted him into an admirable scholar and a polished writer. In 
the same way, too, he became a great pathologist and clinician by 
virtue of hard, systematic work. 
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Nevertheless, it was not so much the quality of his intellect 
that made him, in his day, an almost universal hero of Medicine, and 
a source of Canadian pride like Sir Frederick Banting. The quality 
that was unique in Osler had to do with the heart. It was his kind- 
ness, compassion, humour, understanding. 


The Greek philosopher, Socrates, admitted that he had a per- 
sonal deity, a private genius, that spoke to him at times. He called it 
his “daimon” and he listened when it spoke to his inner self. But 
when he was being tried for his life, he listened in vain, for the daimon 
was silent. And so when the judgment went against him, he drank 
the deadly hemlock, spurning the chance to escape. 


Each of you has chosen his heroes. Get to know them as well 
as yon can. You will add others as the years pass, and they will speak 
to you of secret aims and dreams. They will help you to shape and 
to re-shape your ambitions. But if you expect them to make decisions 
for you, you will be disappointed, like Socrates with his daimon. 


* * * 


No doctor, even though he holds a diploma in his hands, should 
think of himself as more than a student. He is committed to a life 
of continuing, self-regulated, post-graduate education, first because 
of the enormous complexity of the field of medicine, secondly because 
of the breathless pace of modern advance in medical research and 
thirdly because every physician expects to have his own personal pro- 
jects of exploration. 


Allow me a sidelong glance at university education. The initial 
training of physicians is, all too often it seems to me, deficient on the 
side of the Humanities. It is not enough for universities to train the 
medical student in basic science and in technique. He must be more 
than a technician. He should read foreign languages. He should be 
able to express himself in good English. He should read it and write 
it. He should learn to enjoy some aspect of Literature, have some 
hobby in the Arts. These are not undue requirements for a man who 
is to be spiritual councillor to educated men and women as well as 


the keeper of their bodies. 
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Universities that, by their curricular organization, do not en- 
courage Doctors to make a good beginning in the Humanities before 
their immersion in the waters of Biology, allow them to emerge into 
the practice of medicine with a cultural handicap. 


The sky that arches above the field of medicine is higher than 
men think and its horizons more distant. Edna St. Vincent Millay's 
words come to me: 

brewed 
From stronger meat must be the broth we give. 
Blue, bright September day, with here and there 
On the green hills a maple turning red 
And white clouds racing in the windy air!— 
If I would help, I must be fed 
In wit and purpose, pour away despair. 

Universities, at best, can do little more than lead men to the 
threshold of their understanding, teach them how to educate them- 
selves. Thus you must now consider Literature and Language along 
with Medicine in your present plans. Culture is an expression of the 
way of life. If Osler became a scholar as the result of well organized 
reading after his initial training, others can do the same. Travel and 
discussion and interest in the affairs of men contribute much. But 
most important is the planned “way of life”. 


But that plan must apply to two people, not one, since most 
doctors marry early or late. It may seem incredible to an unprejudiced 
observer; but there are women, even those in their right mind, who 
are willing to marry physicians—and the loveliest women at that! This 
event is usually the most important and critical one in his whole career. 


A convocation speaker can do no more than contemplate this 
phenomenon. I see before me now the wives of nearly half of these 
newly made Doctors, and other young women who might seem to be 
drifting dangerously in that direction. What I am about to say is 
for her as well as for him. 


The entrance of a wife into a doctor's life is what an insurance 
broker might call “an act of God”. Inevitably, she takes into her 
charming hand the balance for him, between success and failure,— 
the balance for them both, between happiness and despair. 
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In addition to his working-place in office or hospital or laboratory, 
a doctor should have a desk of his own at home in a study where he 
keeps his books and personal files. 


There has never been a time in my life when I did not bring home 
material to study at night. On arrival I might find a toy on my desk 
to be mended, left by a youngster who was sure that “Daddy could 
fix it”. After dinner the family might crowd into the study for coffee 
and an hour of talk or reading. Even a doctor must laugh and relax. 
He must be a father and a husband to a growing family if he is lucky 
to have one. It is good to read aloud for a little time. A man who 
wants a contented wife and grateful children must set aside an even- 
ing or two for weekly entertainment, must plan companionship in 
vacation time. But a man’s study has a door that can be shut on 
occasion. 

I have not talked of annual trips to clinics and hospitals. It is 


obvious that no practitioner can serve his patients well today without 
taking “refresher courses”. The specialist must get away from his 


practice for months at a time. I took my family with me on three such 
journeys abroad and once I had to borrow money to do it. 


While you are writing a medical paper or report you can learn 
simplicity and clarity of expression by regular readings from Shakes- 
peare, the King James version of the bible, Shaw or many of the 
poets. At one period in my life my favourite bedside author was 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, whose sonnet I have quoted. 


But every man has his own preference. I must confess that I 
could never bring myself to care for Osler’s preferred selections, such 
as Thomas Browne's Religio Medici. You will probably not be able 
to stomach the literary food that suits my palate. But if you want to 
express yourself clearly and write well you must read well, even if it 
can only be in brief snatches. 


The pattern of a doctor's day and the number of hours of his 
sleep depend on the rhythm of his metabolism, no doubt. You can- 
not change these things. You may work best at your desk before 
breakfast, as I do. Or, you may work best late at night. There is 
no place for alcohol in work routine. 
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So much for what you might call the doctor’s extra-curricular 
postgraduate training. Now a word in regard to his medical cur- 
riculum after college. 

“Cramming” as a method of mastering the subject at the close 
of a college course, is a very poor substitute for a year of daily study. 
But as a supplement to previous hard work, you have doubtless dis- 
covered that it serves its useful purpose in the examination hall. In 
later life the ability to “cram” is a most important asset. The clinician 
is able thus to review all that is known about a subject and to hold 
it in mind, at least, until the emergency is past. 

To do this he must have reference books and his own summary 
notes. He must have a system. My system is to use cards that fit in 
my pocket and later into an index box. On these cards go the sum- 
maries of what I read, notes of lectures heard, accounts of hospitals 
visited, operations seen, drawings of other men’s procedures and their 
instruments and laboratory techniques. This is very useful during 
the hospital service period. In later life it is indispensable while at 
medical meetings and on medical travels. 


* * * 


There is a Psychology of the doctor-patient relationship which 
some physicians never seem to comprehend. It is the patient’s in- 
stinctive desire to clothe his, or her, doctor in a mantle of authority. 
It serves the patient as a reassurance when he is insecure and fright- 
ened. An honest doctor may blush to wear it, but a wise one does 
not protest. 

Let me give you one specific piece of advice — just one. Don't 
express premature judgments that you may have to retract. Keep 
your mouth shut about what you think, in the outset. Get the patient's 
history completely. Be stern while you stop his or her unrelated 
chatter. Examine him. If it is a child, learn the mother’s opinion 
and, still more important, the grandmother's. Collect the evidence. 
Finally give your opinion and treatment and prognosis, expressed with 
honest frankness. You may wear the mantle of Hippocrates then with 
comfort and, who knows, you may even deserve it. 


* * *x 
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Men rarely mention death. They shun the very thought of it. But 
death, untimely death, is the physician’s time-honoured adversary. 
We struggle with him each time Le approaches the door of the sick- 
room. We wrestle against him, as Hercules did when he brought 
Alcestis back, “up from the world of darkness”, and returned her to 
her husband. But in the end, inevitably, there comes a day when 
Death will win. It is then our task to usher him in. Moreover, we 
know, full well, that there are sick-rooms where death is welcome. 
He enters as the patient’s best friend, the patient who is hopeless 
and longing to go. 

There has been recent public criticism of our profession, that we 
sometimes hold death oft too long. This is partly justified. I have 
seen death postponed for the head of a family who suffers on, while 
the money he had saved, in better days, for the future of wife and 
child vanishes. Our critics might bear in mind, however, that the 
trouble is not in Science but in the uses men make of it. Doctor and 
layman alike must learn wisdom in their employment of Science, 
whether this applies to atom bomb or blood transfusion. 

There are times when compassion should prompt us to forego 
prolonged and costly treatment. If a man must die, he has the right 
to die in peace, as he would prefer to do if asked. Positive action 
to take a life is not permitted. But the negative decisions that ease 
and shorten suffering have always been ours to make. Perhaps the 
public is ignorant of the fact that good physicians do such things 
silently, not publishing abroad what they are about. Their guide to 
action may be found in the Master's words: All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets.” 


* * * 


It is the urgent need that physicians should know themselves, 
should define their own beliefs. They should establish their own 
philosophy since they must deal with death and life, with hope and 
black despair, and with human frailty. When you entered medical 
school some of you may have found your childhood faiths too simple. 
You saw man, made “in the image of God”, lying outstretched, in the 
dissecting room. You studied life’s mechanisms in many forms while no 
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mention was made of the spirit. And so you may have felt, as I did, 
that in the light of new knowledge and new experience, it was neces- 
sary to re-argue your philosophy. 

In the past decade I have been preoccupied with the physiology 
of the human brain. How is it that nerve impulses, travelling through 
the brain are translated into thought? And, turning the problem about, 
how can thinking express itself in nerve conduction? What, and 
where, are the mechanisms that must function when a man is con- 
scious, the mechanisms that are stilled when he is unconscious? 

One thing is clear from all this study: Science cannot yet explain 
the mind in terms of brain mechanisms. Perhaps it may never be able 
to do so. Intelligent men who contemplate the mind and the spirit 
of man, men who ponder the conception of God and the question of 
life after death, should realize that science cannot help them in their 
thinking. Reasonable men must therefore adopt, what seem to them 
to be, reasonable beliefs in regard to the ultimate nature of the universe. 

The Hindu philosopher, S$. Radhakrishnan, said in his Beatty 
Lectures (East and West. London, Allen and Unwin, 1955): “The 
human mind is sadly crippled in its religious thinking by the belief 
that the truth has been found, embodied, standardized” once and for all. 

“My philosophy,” Louis Pasteur, the great French biologist, wrote 
to a friend, “is of the heart and not of the mind. I give myself up.. . 
to those feelings about eternity which come naturally at the bedside 
of a cherished child drawing its last breath.” 

For my own part, such instinctive thinking as that described by 
Pasteur is not enough. Reason should also enter into it. Belief in 
God should be a reasoned and reasonable act of faith. Each man must 
approach his God in his own way, using the form of worship that suits 
him best. Most men may find this in the church of their childhood, 
and it is not for the doctor, not even for the psychiatrist, to interfere. 

But, aside from all this, your patients, facing the tragedy of death, 
or the tragedy of life, will turn to you over and over again for the 
immediate help that you can give. 

“Think on these things.” You are shepherds, not sheep. And over 
the hillsides of Medicine, the sky is blue, the horizons wide. The windy 
air will bring you thrilling challenge now and always, if you can do 
your work with wit and purpose. 





Canada Introduces Hospital Insurance 
~Plans and Prospects— 


by 


MaLcoLM TAYLOR 





Pa 


The new hospital scheme, according to this authority on health insurance, was 
neither hastily conceived nor arbitrarily enacted. The history, scope and problems 
associated with ‘one of the most significant pieces of legislation ever passed by 
the Canadian Parliament’ form the subject of his remarks here. 





O" May 1, the Governor-in-Council proclaimed the Hospital Insur- 

ance and Diagnostic Services Act 1957 authorizing the Govern- 
ment of Canada to share in the costs of hospital care insurance 
programs administered by the provinces. The Act had been passed 
three weeks before by a unanimous vote of the House, a rare concur- 
rence of opinion that tended to obscure both the importance of the 
decision and the range of controversy that lay behind it. 

Measured in any terms, this is one of the most significant pieces 
of domestic legislation ever passed by the Canadian Parliament. No 
other social security programme affects as large a proportion of our 
population or presents a comparable administrative challenge. When 
it comes into full operation it will not only represent an annual com- 
mitment of $200 million from the Federal treasury but require pro- 
vincial contributions of an equal amount. When all provinces have 
approved programs, upwards of 70,000 insured patients will be enter- 
ing hospitals daily; perhaps as many as 140,000 professional, technical, 
and other staff in hospitals will be paid indirectly from the provincial 
insurance funds; as many as 2,400 employees are likely to be involved 
in the administration of the insurance systems. Even though it may 
have been unanimous, a decision of such consequence is not lightly 
arrived at. 

This legislative decision was no exception; recognition of its im- 
portance is clearly indicated by the length of time Canadians have been 
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weighing the issue in their minds, and in certain provinces, taking 
experimental steps. 

It is thirty-eight years since the first Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed in British Columbia to examine into health insurance and 
maternity benefits and the National Liberal party introduced the 
health insurance plank in its election platform. These beginnings were 
followed by Royal Commissions of inquiry in Alberta and (again) in 
British Columbia in 1929 and these led to health insurance acts in 
Alberta in 1935 and in British Columbia in 1936. As a result of a 
change in government, the Alberta Act was not proclaimed; the B.C. 
plan arrived almost at the “appointed day” of operation before it was 
aborted by industrial and medical opposition. 

Proposals for government action waned in the later thirties be- 
fore the cumulative load of relief expenditures and the imminence 
of war. But, once the nation became involved in that conflict of arms 
and ideas, better health services became one of the goals of a “brave 
new world”, based not on idealism alone but on some shocking evid- 
ence of the health status of our youth revealed in the physical examina- 
tions for service in the armed forces. While practically all of the 
health insurance activity to this date had centred in the western 
provinces, interest now spread eastward, culminating in the appoint- 
ment in 1943 of a House of Commons Select Committee. This Com- 
mittee conducted one of the most comprehensive studies of the sub- 
ject ever made, with scores of experts, and witnesses from over 30 
organizations, almost all of whom favoured the introduction of a 
national programme. The Committee concluded its deliberations with 
the preparation of a draft bill for passage by the Parliament and a 
model Act for adoption by the provinces. 

The results of these labours at Ottawa were held for presentation 
to the momentous 1945 Dominion-Provincial Conference on Recon- 
struction, although, in the meantime, the provinces had not been idle. 
A new government in Saskatchewan in 1944 took the first steps in its 
promised health programme, and another new government in Ontario 
passed in the same year The Municipal Health Services Act de- 
signed to assist municipalities in the provision of medical and hos- 
pital services. In that same year the Quebec government appointed 
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a Royal Commission to investigate the field. In 1945 Alberta and 
Manitoba passed statutes providing for comprehensive health pro- 
grams. In a sense, however, all developments awaited a specific pro- 
posal from the nation’s capital. 

The national offer came, it will be recalled, as part of a “package 
deal” in the famous “Green Book Proposals”. The Federal govern- 
ment offered to pay 60 per cent of the estimated per capita costs of 
one of the most comprehensive health care programmes ever proposed, 
comprising not only medical and hospital benefits, but diagnostic ser- 
vices, home nursing, dental care, and drugs. And the proposals were 
made not only with an air of urgency in the need but of confidence in 
our ability to administer a programme of such scope, an optimism un- 
doubtedly born of Canada’s. magnificent performance in organizing 
and administering the war effort. Provinces entering the agreements 
were to give an undertaking to introduce the medical and the hospital 
and the diagnostic services benefits within eighteen months. Neither 
our confidence nor our administrative ability was put to the test. For 
the other part of the package proposal, the tax agreements, was un- 
acceptable, and so the Federal offer slumbered. 

In the meantime, three provinces launched hospital care programs, 
Saskatchewan in 1947 and British Columbia and Alberta in 1949, each 
similar in the benefits offered but differing in its method of financing. 
Newfoundland entered Confederation with its Cottage Hospital 
system covering about one-third of its population. In the absence of 
other government action, the voluntary prepayment agencies like Blue 
Cross and commercial insurance companies were insuring Canadians 
at a remarkable rate, chiefly in the highly industrialized provinces. 
Despite their rapid growth, however, less than half the people outside 
the three western provinces had any protection against sickness costs. 

The 1955-56 Federal-Provincial Conference on fiscal relations re- 
opened the issue of national participation in a health program. Out 
of the demands, proposals and counter-proposals that characterize 
this apparently permanent Quinquennial Review of Canadian fed- 
eralism, there came, in January 1956, the new Federal proposal in- 
corporated in the 1957 Act. 
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The Federal Government offered, in essence, to pay half the cost 
of two important benefits: diagnostic laboratory and radiological ser- 
vices and in-patient hospital care at a standard ward level. Two major 
contrasts with the 1945 Green Book proposals were evident: (1) the 
scaling down of the proposed program from a comprehensive health 
services program to only two of the previously-offered benefits — 
diagnostic services and hospital care; and (2) the change from an 
offer of 60 percent of estimated costs to 50 percent of actual operating 
costs. The 50 percent contribution appears to be a reduction of 
Federal sharing but, in fact, with present rising costs of hospital care, 
the current offer represents a greater financial safeguard to the pro- 
vinces. Moreover, the cost-sharing formula actually results in a larger 
Federal share (as much as 70 percent) in low-cost provinces and a 
lower share (perhaps as low as 45 percent) in high-cost provinces. 
The whole proposal was conditional on acceptance by a majority of 
the provinces representing a majority of the Canadian people. With 
the acceptance of Ontario and Prince Edward Island, and the pro- 
vinces that already had plans in operation, this condition has now been 


met. 
* * * 


This brief review makes clear that this was no ill-considered 
action. Not one, but seven legislative bodies have proposed, discus- 
sed, debated and decided. Not one, but all four political parties, had 
approved. Equally, it was not a precipitate action. It has been an 
issue of public policy for a generation. In 1914 a doctor wrote in the 
Canadian Medical Association Journal, “This [application of the me- 
thod of insurance to medical services] is perhaps the largest problem 
that men will have to solve in their day and generation”. (Vol. IV, p. 
1112). A generation later, it is still one of the most important tasks 
facing us. Nor has it been an arbitrary action. As one examines the 
record of public opinion—the legislative debates, newspaper articles, 
editorials, letters to the editor, articles in the medical and hospital 
journals, annual reports of insurance companies, speeches of political 
leaders—and then talks with doctors on the public wards, with haras- 
sed hospital administrators trying to balance their budgets, and with 
social workers trying to help individuals and families pick up the 
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broken pieces after a medical catastrophe, one cannot help coming to 
the conclusion that few social problems in Canada have received such 
thorough analysis and discussion. With practically unanimous agree- 
ment on the presence, nature and extent of the problem, it is remark- 
able indeed that so much time and effort have been spent on the 
negative aspects and the contrary arguments. 


The record is an outstanding example of the ultimate force of 
public opinion in a democratic society. All the familiar scenes of the 
drama of democracy have been played, often repeated: radical de- 
mand, vague objective, constitutional buck-passing, Royal Commission, 
election bait, legislative committee, consultant actuaries, organized 
pressure groups, bold leadership, forgotten promises, hesitant step, 
specific proposals—these, and more, probably to be repeated before 
a comprehensive program becomes a reality. However, despite the 
wavering course, there seems to have been a conscious, deliberate 
moving towards a goal that could be generally expressed as “better 
health services, more readily available”. In keeping with that objective, 
a far-reaching decision has now been made. Although passed by 
unanimous vote of the House of Commons, it is still opposed by many 
in our society and even among political leaders voting in its favour 
there are some who remain opposed, and more who are fearful. Let 
us examine briefly the nature of the decision and the reasons for the 
concern. 

* * * 


The introduction of a national hospital care insurance programme 
involves essentially two decisions: one, that in certain emergencies of 
life—sickness, accident, and maternity—there shall be no economic 
barrier to essential hospital care, and two, that the costs of the hospital 
services shall be distributed, as equitably as possible, by some form 
or combination of taxes. It is like the decision for free public educa- 
tion—it must be universally available and all should share in the costs. 
The decision is based on the belief that no democratic society can be 
strong whose members are either uneducated or unhealthy. Or, stated 
another way, the costs to society of ignorance and disease are, in the 
long run, greater than the costs of education and health care. 
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A decision to introduce hospital care insurance as the first stage 
of a health program is obviously influenced primarily by economic 
considerations. The total costs of hospital care are nearly double 
those of physicians’ services and fall on a much smaller proportion 
of the people. The twin burdens of hospital bills on patients and of 
unpaid bills on hospitals finally dictated public action. 


An added reason is, of course, the contribution to health that 
high quality hospital services can make. There are many who will 
argue that a hospital plan is not a health programme, maintaining that 
it is an attack on the problem at the wrong end, after the onset of pre- 
ventible illness, after the preventible accident. On the other hand, 
it would appear at least to the layman that when hospitalization does 
become necessary, the removal of the consideration of costs should 
contribute in some measure to the earlier seeking of medical care 
and the more rapid recovery of the patient. 


The second benefit, diagnostic services, authorized by the Federal 
offer, but which may, at the discretion of the province, be introduced 
later, is clearly more a health, than an economic, measure. Only 
rarely is the cost of diagnostic services of catastrophic proportions, 
although undoubtedly their cost must frequently be a deterrent to 
their full and early use. Looked upon as a health measure, however, 
and particularly when viewed in the perspective of public health pro- 
gress, this appears a logical next step. The success of public health 
programmes in combatting the communicable diseases is altering 
drastically the nature of the health problem now facing our society. 
As an aging population, we are finding that the so-called degenerative 
diseases common in senescence are achieving greater importance. But 
these diseases that now constitute the unsolved problems of public 
health are not amenable to prevention and control by the methods of 
mass attack;’ they require an individualistic approach and direct access 
to the resources of the medical practitioner. 

To strengthen and improve the range of diagnostic aids available 
to the doctor while simultaneously removing or reducing their cost to 
the patient should constitute a direct frontal attack on a health prob- 


1E. J. Stieglitz, A Future for Preventive Medicine (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945) . 
2]bid., pp. 32-33. 
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lem of great and increasing magnitude. Properly introduced and 
organized, and guarded against frivolous use, the diagnostic services 
benefit will undoubtedly represent the most productive part of our 
expenditures on health services. 


The political decision, then, to launch as the first stage of health 
insurance the two benefits—diagnostic services and hospital care—can 
be supported on the grounds of both health and economic considera- 
tions. 


But an essential characteristic of the decision, often overlooked, 
is how limited is the decision that has been made. Seven (and event- 
ually eleven ) legislatures have agreed to authorize payments to certain 
parties (hospitals) for services provided to other parties (patients) 
as ordered by still other parties (doctors). On analysis, this must 
seem to the legislator a limited or partial decision because it is a loose 
decision, almost like signing a blank cheque for others to fill in the 
amount. But even this apparent lack of legislative determination of 
the size of its financial commitment is not the most important restric- 
tion on this decision. Of greater significance is that the content— 
the quality—of the programme also lies primarily in other hands. The 
benefit is hospital care but a day of hospital care is not a measureable, 
standardized product, like, for example, a mile of paved highway. It 
could range from concentrated professional and technical services in 
a post-operation recovery room to bed, board and minimal nursing for 
a convalescent patient, or from the services of a university teaching 
hospital to a ten-bed rural “doctor's workshop”. What is the diagnostic 
services benefit? It is the use of diagnostic facilities and procedures, 
but these are meaningless without the skillful interpretation of highly 
qualified professional men. And the quality of these services can also 
vary depending upon a complex of factors, including the standard and 
availability of facilities, training and experience of personnel, and the 
volume of demands for services. Moreover, it must not be overlooked 
that the hospital is a social institution tending not only to reflect the 
calibre and attitude of its professional staff and the vision of its admin- 
istration, but also the attitudes of the community. If it is looked upon 
as a “place in which to die”, it will not become a true health centre; 
if it is a city council’s political football it will not be an institution of 
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scientific medicine; if it is looked upon as a place in which to rest at 
the expense of the insurance system, its resources will be wasted; if it 
is looked upon as a commercial enterprise attracting business to the 
rest of the community, it will likely be an expensive and unnecessary 
duplication of resources available elsewhere; if the community insists 
upon quantity at the expense of quality, that is what it will get. 
Clearly, then, the legislative decision is a limited decision, a pre- 
lude to a host of major decisions to be made by others. The legis- 
latures propose, but the doctors, hospitals, and communities dispose. 
Rarely does a legislature express such confidence in the integrity and 
competence of any group. This is at once an act of faith and an open 
challenge. It is a declaration of belief that the quality of Canada’s 
medical and hospital resources are, or can become, so great that they 
must be available to all who need them. It is also, indirectly, a declara- 
tion that the practice of medicine and nursing must be so rewarding 
that increasing numbers each year will be attracted to those pro- 
fessions. The challenge is both great and worthy. Leadership — 
medical, hospital, and community — will determine whether the legis- 


lative decision truly opens hospital doors to the healing gifts within 
or only lifts the lid on Pandora’s box of troubles. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS REVIEW 


The Fowler Commission Report * 
by 
GrorcE V. FERGUSON 


wenty-five years have passed since Prime Minister R. B. Bennett 
implemented the major recommendation of the Aird Commission 
on broadcasting, and a national publicly-owned radio system came into 
being. It is interesting to speculate what that redoubtable Conserv- 
ative from Calgary would have thought had he been told that in 
1957 another royal commission on broadcasting would have recom- 
mended public expenditure over the 1958-1963 year period of $468 
millions to maintain what he had set up, for the grand total of all 
federal expenditures in 1932 was only $452 millions. 


Such speculation would be interesting, but it is more profitable 
to meditate on the outstanding fact that the Aird line of 1930 has 
never been substantially departed from, that public radio has now 
turned into public radio and TV, and that, with a single important 
exception (an exception which will be more fully noted later), no 
important body of public opinion has spoken out strongly against it. 
Three Royal Commissions and a dozen or more parliamentary com- 
mittees have all studied the problem. All have come to the same 
central conclusion. All have affirmed the fact that public radio is 
essential to the preservation and to the healthy growth of Canada’s 
national life. The Fowler Commission puts its finding in this respect 
neatly and cleanly: 

We cannot choose between a Canadian broadcasting system con- 
trolled by the state and a Canadian competitive system in private hands. 
The choice is between a Canadian state-controlled system with some 
flow of programs east and west across Canada, with some Canadian 
content, and the development of a Canadian sense of identity, at a sub- 
stantial public cost, and a privately-owned system which the forces of 
economics will necessarily make predominantly dependent on imported 
American radio and television programs. 


*Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 518. 
$3.50 
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Costs and circumstances have of course both changed since the 
Aird report was tabled in Parliament. But the hard core of economic 
reality has remained: an inevitable linkage between Canadian broad- 
casting and American broadcasting stations and sources of program 
supply. How inevitable that linkage must continue to be is shown 
in a further extract from the Fowler report: 

We have today in Canada more than two million television receivers, 
each one of which is within range of one of the 38 Canadian television 
stations. In the Chicago area, in the United States, there are slightly 
more than two million receiving sets all within range of the four com- 
mercial television stations whose signals can reach nearly four and a 
half million receiving sets. From a commercial standpoint, the market 
that can be reached by a single television station in Chicago is approx- 
imately the same size as all the markets within range of the 38 television 
stations in Canada. Even though in some of the larger centres the 
market is substantial, the audience available to most Canadian stations 
is relatively small and the cost of transmitting signals over long distances 
to connect Canadian television stations is high. 


Our sparse population scattered across our huge area, but most 
of it within easy reach of American signals, would be served in the 
only way it could be served most profitably to the station-owners 
operating without public subsidy. 

The last two words open the door to a further alternative. Why 
not produce Canadian programs, and subsidize private broadcasting 
to put them on the air, thus avoiding a substantial part of the heavy 
public expense involved under the present plans? The idea has few 
of the advantages and many of the faults of the existing system. It 
has never won respectable support on any wide scale. Being in for a 
penny we are committed for a pound, and that is the way the nation 
wants it. 

It is, incidentally, a good feature of the Fowler report that it 
places no condescending emphasis upon the broadcasting needs of 
French Canada, though these are basic to our national situation. These 
are taken fully for granted. The Commissioners do indeed, with 
unfeigned pleasure, report that they heard briefs read to them and 
discussed before them in the French tongue in many different parts of 
Canada, and they suggest as an experimental possibility the production 
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of French-language programs on the English-language network. Why 
not counterpart English-language broadcasts on the French networks? 
Familiarity with Quebec—but only that—is required to provide an 
adequate understanding of the omission. 

* * * 


Why, it may be asked, in view of the unanimity of opinion in the 
past, did Mr. Fowler and his associates have to go to such lengths to 
re-affirm views and policies so often and so well expressed in the past? 
The very terms of reference of the Commission set forth distinctly 
that the financial problems of Canadian broadcasting were to be con- 
sidered inside the framework of established public policy. It is no 
secret that, when the Commission was set up, the Government saw 
small need to hold the prolonged public hearings right across the 
country. Mr. Fowler wisely decided otherwise, and the main reason 
for his decision was a rapidly formed conclusion that private broad- 
casting interests proposed to make a bold and intensive effort to 
invade, to weaken, and if possible to destroy the field now occupied by 
public broadcasting. This conclusion turned out to be correct. The 
decision was made to hear them out in full and to learn, in whatever 
detail they cared to provide, the full case they sought to make against 
public broadcasting in general and the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration in particular. 

The strategy proved successful. The Canadian Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters were heard, collectively and in- 
dividually, at almost interminable length. If its members have com- 
plaints about the results, these cannot be based on the proposition 
that they were gagged. If, on the other hand, they concur in the 
major findings, the Fowler Commission will have achieved one of the 
objectives it set itself—to write “Finis” to the acrimonious and stultify- 
ing criticism which has been such a feature of the prolonged debate 
on Canadian broadcasting. Whether its long-run achievement is more 
important than that, at least this generation of Canadians will be 
thankful if an end has been put to this unprofitable and unedifying 
situation. 

The Commissioners toiled manfully with the problems of the 
private broadcasters whose complaints against the CBC, in the begin- 
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ning, were as the sands of the sea. By the time their inquiries had 
ended, it is apparent that much of the sympathy had evaporated. Most 
of the complaints were dissipated under examination. They were as 
a group—this is important to emphasize, for there were some remark- 
able exceptions—found to be the holders of valuable public assets for 
which they paid far too low annual licence fees. They were found 
to be extremely prosperous, making profits on a scale that made the 
mouths of the members of the Commission water. They were like- 
wise a group which had done relatively little to encourage Canadian 
talent, a group indeed which, on average, paid only $18,000 per 
station per annum on “artists and talent” of any kind. Of that amount 
the average station itself paid only $8,600: the rest being charged to 
sponsors. 


When they said they would have done more but that the CBC 
prevented them from creating ad hoc networks in order to share costs, 
the Commission dismissed their argument with contempt: they could 
get the CBC permission freely if they sought it. The Commission 
summed the situation up by saying that the fault lay in “lack of enter- 
prise”. A less lenient critic might have said “greed”. Easier money 
could be made otherwise. 


This indictment is severe but it did not prevent the Commission 
from praising certain private stations highly and for emphasizing more 
than once that, in many respects they were all fulfilling admirably a 
function which the CBC, by its very nature, could not perform. It 
will be remembered that the Aird Commission had proposed limiting 
the functions of private stations to local services. In the intervening 
years those local services have been in a great many cases exploited 
with intelligence and with community spirit. The local station indeed 
has entered the life of the community it serves with the same kind 
of purpose and vigor which a local newspaper must display in order 
to survive. Few stations have as yet shown the courage to develop 
the equivalent of an editorial page of their own, but this may come. 
It should not be forgotten that radio is less than 40 years old, that 
TV is much younger, and that the newspaper press had its vital be- 
ginnings in the 18th century. 
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More than this, the Commission found that the private stations 
did have at least one legitimate grievance. Due perhaps to the vague 
wording of the governing statutes, their position had never been 
securely spelled out. They have lived apparently under a cloud of 
doubt about their future. With the predominant CBC regulating 
their activities as well as its own, they feared lest some day they 
should wake up to find their position undermined, their licences 
snatched from them, their livelihoods absorbed in a giant government 
monopoly. To the outside observer with some knowledge of the 
way Canadian affairs operate, this may look like nothing more sub- 
stantial than a bad dream induced by high living. The Commission, 
however, took another view, and its basic scheme for the future regula- 
tion of broadcasting was designed to exorcise, if at all possible, this 
horrid vision of the future. 


That scheme was skilfully devised, so skilfully indeed that a 
superficial reading of it leaves the impression on the unwary that it 
has (a) maintained in entirety the dominant position of the CBC; and 
(b) set up the “separate regulatory body” for which the private broad- 
casters’ most fervent prayers have been offered. The fact is that it 
comes as close to doing so at it is possible to do, consistently with its 
central position on the value and the necessity for maintaining a strong 
public broadcasting body. 

It abolishes the existing Board of Governors of the CBC, setting 
up in its place a Board of Broadcast Governors the prime function of 
which will be to satisfy itself that both the CBC and the private 
stations are operating efficiently and in the public interest. Without 
weakening in any way the vital national network functions of the 
CBC, its duty will be to hear and to adjudicate complaints which may 
arise from the CBC against some private station, or from some private 
station or stations against the CBC. The Board will maintain a con- 
tinuous study of the broadcasting system as a whole. It will have 
power to impose fines for infractions of broadcasting regulations. It 
will also have the power to cancel the licence of an unworthy licence 
holder. An admitted weak point of this part of the scheme is that the 
Commissioners could devise no suitable method of appeal from the 
Board's decision, and obviously in extreme cases an appeal might be 
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needed. Perhaps some organ of Parliament might be set up to that 
end, for Parliament is to remain, as it is now, the supreme arbiter of 
broadcasting policies, and the Board, then as now, will report to it. 

If this scheme is to work, the Board and its part-time Chairman 
must be given (1) adequate directives from Parliament, and (2) an 
adequate and highly competent staff which will study all broadcasting 
operations from day to day and, in the first instance, receive and hear 
whatever complaints are forwarded to the Board. That body is to 
meet at only rare intervals although an executive committee (like the 
executive committee of the Canadian National Railways) will meet 
much more often. The Secretary of the Board will obviously become 
a key figure of great power. Otherwise the tendency would be for 
the Board to rely upon the executives of the CBC itself for guidance, 
and the old complaint of the private broadcasters that the CBC was 
both prosecuting attorney and judge would be revived. 

But this very problem can be considered from another angle. Let 
us suppose that this new functionary—the Secretary of the Board of 
Governors—is a man capable of exercising the powers which will be 
his. His other function is to act as Secretary of the board of directors 
of the CBC, for the Board of Broadcast Governors has a dual function. 
It is not only an independeni body which will compose differences 
between the CPC and the private broadcasters. It is also the board 
of directors of the publicly-owned broadcasting system. The Secre- 
tary must therefore not only sit in when the board hears and approves 
the plans of the CBC. Fie must also sit in when the board, in its other 
capacity, considers the proposals ii las previously heard and, pre- 
sumably, has approved. 

The Fowler report considers that the position of the present CBC 
chairman and general manager should be analagous to the position of 
president and general manager of a private corporation. What is the 
analogy between the board's secretary and the hierarchy of a private 
company? Would he be called a part-time executive vice-president, 
or a managing director, or what? This question may not be serious, 
for in a mixed body such as the proposed board will be, the comparisons 
with a strictly, privately-owned company break down. He will, how- 
ever, be something, and conceivably something very important. 
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As to finances, the problem to which the Government initially 
directed the Commission's attention, the recommendations are sen- 
sible, but the essence of them presents a problem before which a Gov- 
ernment is likely to quail. The Commission declared flatly that, if 
the CBC is to have a reasonable chance to operate efficiently, it must 
be given assurance that its capital and current expenditures will be 
met on a long-term basis. 

Working hand-to-mouth, the CBC in the past has been the 
beneficiary of various ear-marked sources of revenue on which it was 
supposed to make do. There were the license fees to begin with. 
These were then replaced by the proceeds of the excise tax on radio 
and television sets. Its TV needs have now far outrun the latter 
revenue, and the Commission rejects it as both inadequate and unfair. 
It proposes grants from consolidated revenue. These should not, how- 
ever, be based on whatever budget estimates the CBC presents as 
necessary. They should be, on the other hand, sufficient to provide the 
CBC with enough money (in stable dollars) to finance during the next 
six years an inevitable expansion which would lengthen the daily hours 
of TV and would also yield money enough for the installation of colour 
TV (which itself adds greatly to costs). 

The Commission then proposed that the CBC should be given 
annually the equivalent of a certain small percentage of the national 
gross product. “In our suggested formula,” the Report states, “the 
original 14, of 1 per cent of personal expenditures on goods and services 
will provide, in effect, for the annual growth of the broadcasting 
system. The progressive rise to 1/3 of 1 per cent is needed mainly 
to make provision for the three special items of expansion of the broad- 
casting system” (colour, extension of hours and expansion of coverage ). 

But what if the national expenditure on goods and services con- 
tracts, instead of continuing its already lengthy period of steady ex- 
pansion? The Commission would answer that, in such an event, the 
program of expanded services must be delayed. If the nation becomes 
less prosperous, then the CBC should become less prosperous too. But 
it should be noted that the formula means that, if a family spends 
$3,000 a year on consumable goods and services, its annual broad- 
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casting costs over the period will range between $7.50 and $10.00 per 
year. 

It has been suggested that no Parliament will ever pass a statute 
which will commit it to such expenditures over such a period of years. 
The Commission’s reply to that argument is that to take piecemeal 
action by means of annual appropriations would be fatal to the crea- 
tion of an efficient and independent broadcasting agency. It elaborates 
the point thus: 

Parliament is sovereign. We are only suggesting that it is much 
better to lay out a plan for a period of years, give the agency a chance 
to make efficient long-term arrangements and change the plan only if 
serious miscalculations or new circumstances appear, rather than to eke 
out a policy in annual instalments without anyone being able to plan 
ahead and with everyone being able to find an adequate excuse for 
shortcomings and failures. If there is to be a public broadcasting agency 
it should be given the chance to be business-like and efficient. 


The Report as a whole is an impressive document, so well con- 
structed and thought out that it is unlikely another Royal Commission 
on broadcasting will be needed for a long time, if ever. Two further 
notes may be made. The first is that it is remarkable that the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce should have provided two presidents who, one in 
1929 and the other in 1956-57, as members of Royal Commissions, have 
given such clear-headed leadership on the same subject. (The refer- 
ence is of course to Sir John Aird and to Mr. James Stewart). The 
other is that the Report, in its central thinking, bears the deep impres- 
sion left by the brief presented personally by Prof. A. R. M. Lower, of 
Queens University. 





Ex Tenebris 


—A Short Story— 


by 
Russet Kinx 


Then shall it be too late to knock when the 

door shall be shut; and too late to cry for 

mercy when it is the time of justice. O 

terrible voice of the most just judgment 

which shall be pronounced upon them, when 

shall it be said unto them, Go ye cursed into 

the fire everlasting, which is prepared for 

the devil and his angels. 

—A Commination, or Denouncing of God’s Anger 
and Judgments against Sinners 


O”™. one roof at Low Wentworth is sound today. On either side 
of the lane, a row of stone cottages stands empty; twenty years 
ago there were three times as many, but the rest are rubble now. A 
gutted shell of Victorian masonry is the ruin of the schoolhouse. 
Close by the brook, the church of All Saints stares drearily into its 
desolate graveyard: a good fifteenth-century building, All Saints, but 
the glass smashed in its windows and the slates slipping one after an- 
other from the roof. It has been deconsecrated all this century. Be- 
side it, the vicarage — after the soldiers quartered there had finished 
with it — was demolished for the sake of what its woodwork and 
fittings would bring. 

In the last sound cottage lives Mrs. Oliver, an ancient little 
woman with a nose that very nearly meets her chin. She wears a 
countrywoman’s cloak of the old pattern, and weeds her garden, and 
sometimes walks as far as the high-arched bridge which, built long 
before the cottages, has outlasted them. Mrs. Oliver has no neighbours 
nearer than the Oghams of Wentford House, a mile down a bedraggled 
avenue of limes and beeches twisting through the neglected park to 
the stables behind that Queen Anne mansion. 
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Sir Gerald Ogham, nearly three years ago, sold the cottage to 
Mrs. Oliver, who had come back from Madras to the village where 
she was born. In all the parish, no one remained who remembered 
Mrs. Oliver. She had gone out to India with her husband the Major; 
no one knew how long ago that had been—not even Mrs. Oliver, per- 
haps, with any precision, for she had grown vague about decades 
and such trifles. She had known Sir Gerald’s father; but Sir Gerald 
himself, though he was past sixty, could recollect of her only that her 
name had been an old one in the village. 

Village? Like the money of the Oghams, it was faded quite 
away: the Ogham fortunes, and Low Wentford, having endured six 
centuries, now were close to extinction. The wealth of the Oghams 
was gone to the wars and the Exchequer; the last of the villagers had 
been drained away to the mills at Gorst, when tractors had replaced 
horses upon the farms which Sir Gerald had sold to a potato-syndicate. 
Behind the shutters of the sixty rooms of Wentford House, a solitary 
daily woman did what she could to supply the place of twenty servants. 
Lady Ogham and the gardener and the gardener’s boy grew flowers 
and vegetables in the walled garden, to be sold in Gorst market; Sir 
Gerald, with a feckless bailiff and a half-dozen labourers, struggled 
to wrest a few hundred pounds’ income from the home farm and what 
few fields he had left besides. The family name still meaning some- 
thing roundabout, Sir Gerald sat in the county council, where he sided 
with a forlorn minority overborn by the councillors from sprawling 
Gorst. 

Sir Gerald had tried to sell the other habitable cottages in Low 
Wentford; but the planning officer, backed by the sanitary officer, 
had put obstacles in the way; and it was only because they had been 
unable, at the time, to provide a council-flat for old Mrs. Oliver that 
they had permitted her to repair the cottage near the church. The 
windows were too small, the sanitary officer and the planning officer 
had said; but Mrs. Oliver had murmured that in Madras she had seen 
enough of the sun to last her all her days. The ceilings were lower 
than regulations specified; but Mrs. Oliver had replied that the coal- 
ration would go the further for that. It must be damp, the sanitary 
officer was sure; but he was unable to prove it. There were no com- 
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munal amenities, said the planning officer; but Mrs. Oliver, deaf as 
well as dim of sight, told him she disliked Communists. The authorities 
yielding, Mrs. Oliver had moved in with her Indian keepsakes and her 
few sticks of furniture, proceeding to train rosebushes against the old 
walls and to spade her own little garden; for, despite her great age, 
she was not feeble of body or will. 

Mr. S. G. W. Barner, Planning Officer, had a will of his own, 
however, and he had made up his mind that not one stone was to be 
left upon another at Low Wentford. With satisfaction he had seen 
the last of the farm-labourers of that hamlet transferred to the new 
council-houses at Gorst, where there was no lack of communal facili- 
ties, including six cinemas. Thus were they integrated with the pro- 
gressive aspirations of planned industrial society, he told the county 
council. Privately, he was convinced that the agricultural labourer 
ought to be liquidated altogether. And why not? Advanced plan- 
ning, within a few years, surely would liberate progressive societies 
from dependence upon old-fashioned farming. He disliked the whole 
notion of agriculture, with its rude earthiness, its reactionary views 
of life and labour, its subservience to tradition. The agricultural classes 
would be absorbed into the centres of population, or otherwise dis- 
posed of; the land thus placed at public command would be converted 
into garden cities, or state holiday-camps, or proving-grounds for in- 
dustrial and military experiments. 

With a positive passion of social indignation, then, S$. G. W. Bar- 
ner — a thick-necked, hairy man forever carrying a dispatch-case 
about him, stooping and heavy of tread, rather like a large, earnest 
ape (as Sir Gerald, after an unpleasant encounter at a county council 
meeting, had observed to Lady Ogham) — objected against Mrs. 
Oliver's tenancy of the little red-tiled cottage. His consolation had 
been that she had not long to live, being wrinkled and gnarled amaz- 
ingly; to his chagrin, nevertheless, she seemed to thrive in the loneliness 
of Low Wentford, her cheeks growing rosier, her step more sure. She 
must be got out of that cottage by compulsory purchase, if nothing 
else would serve. On Mr. Barner’s maps of the Rural District of Low 
Wentford as it would be in the future, there remained no vexatious 
dots to represent cottages by the old bridge; nor was there any little 
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cross to represent the derelict church. (No church had yet been 
erected in the newest housing-scheme at Gorst; Cultural Amenities 
must yield precedence to material requirements, Barner had declared. ) 


Yes, that wreck of a church must come down, and what else re- 
mained of Low Wentford. Ruins are reminiscent of the past; and 
the Past is a dead hand impeding progressive planning. Besides, Low 
Wentford had been a hamlet immediately dependent upon Wentford 
House and its baronets, and therefore ought to be effaced as an ob- 
solete fragment of a repudiated social order. It was disconcerting 
that even a doddering old creature like the obdurate Mrs. Oliver should 
prefer living in this unhealthy rurality; and now a council-flat could 
be made available to her. She would be served a compulsory-purchase 
order before long, if the Planning Officer had his way—which he was 
accustomed to have—and would be moved to Gorst, where she be- 
longed. The surviving cottages might be condemned to demolition 
as a public nuisance, Sir Gerald’s obscurantism notwithstanding. What 
should be done with the cleared site of Low Wentford? Why, it might 
be utilized as a dump for earth excavated in the Gorst housing schemes. 
That obsolete bridge, incidentally, ought to be replaced by a level 
concrete one. 

“Let a decent old woman keep her roses,” Sir Gerald had said 
to the Planning Officer when last they met in Gorst. “Why do you 
whirl her off to your desolation of concrete roadways that you've de- 
signed, so far as I can see, to make it difficult for people to get 
about on foot? Why do you have to make her live under the glare 
of mercury-vapour lamps and listen to other people's wireless sets when 
she wants quiet? Sometimes I think a devil's got inside you, Barner.” 

With dignity, S. G. W. Barner felt, he had replied to this out- 
burst. “I am very much afraid you do not understand the wants of 
common human beings, Sir Gerald. Elderly members of the com- 
munity need to be kept under the supervision of social workers and 
local authorities, for their own welfare; indeed, I trust the time is not 
distant when residence in eventide homes will be compulsory upon 
all aged persons, regardless of fancied social distinctions. Mrs. Oliver 
requires relief from her self-imposed isolation.” 
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“Youre no better than a walking bluebook, Barner,” Sir Gerald 
Ogham had answered—red as a beet, the Planning Officer remembered 
with relish—and had stamped away. Opposition from such a quarter 
was sufficient evidence of the need for taking Mrs. Oliver and Low 
Wentford in hand so soon as the Council could be wheeled into action. 
He must find time to draw up a persuasive report on the redundancy 
of Low Wentford. 

* * * 

In truth, Low Wentford was a lonely place, as Mrs. Oliver 
admitted to herself, although she knew it never would do to tell Mr. 
Barner so. Some things she seemed to forget, nowadays, but she 
knew whom she could trust and whom she could not. Lady Ogham 
came to visit her occasionally, bringing a present of fruit or flowers; 
otherwise, Mrs. Oliver was quite alone. Despite being deaf and near- 
sighted and English, she had had more company in Madras. How 
long was it since the Major had gone? She had no notion. Some- 
times children, straggling down from the potato-syndicate farm, ran 
from her in fright, here in the village where she had been born; 
children never dreaded her in Madras. But she wanted no more visits 
from the Planning Officer: she knew what he was about. He had 
come last week—or was it last month?—and she had made him shout 
properly, saying she was sorry to be deaf, though really she had under- 
stood him well enough when he spoke in a lower key. She had shaken 
her head again and again and again. She had bought this cottage, 
and it was hers, and she loved her roses, and she did not want to be 
cared for. He had turned quite disagreeable. It was something 
about maps. And communal amenities. He would not stay for tea, 
although she had told him that she still baked her own bread. Mr. 
Barner was an unpleasant man, and he frightened her. Had he said 
something about an old witch when he banged the door behind him? 

Certainly he had said he was out of patience. Almost nothing 
in India had frightened her; the riots would not have made her come 
home; it was only that she had longed to see the country round Low 
Wentford, even though all the old neighbours were gone. But she was 
afraid of Mr. Barner, because he seemed more unchristian than any 
Indian, worshipping his maps. And he might do something about 
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her cottage. Sir Gerald, if she had understood him properly, had said 
as much. She would not go to Gorst: it was not a nice place, not nice 
at all, even when she was young. And naughty children in such places 
pointed at her nose, nowadays, and at her stick. Everything was better 
in Low Wentford, in spite of the quiet. If only there were a neighbour 
or two... . Sir Gerald and Lady Ogham were busy people; and, then, 
she needed someone less grand. Why was it that the vicar never 
came to call? Though she had been reared a Methodist, she could 
recollect the plump old vicar of All Saints, Low Wentford. Was it he 
who had married her to the Major? She thought so. But she sup- 
posed that he, like the Major, was gone. Perhaps the vicar could have 
helped her against Mr. S. G. W. Barner. Really, she had come to hate 
Mr. Barner. She had been reasonably good most of her life, and so 
felt entitled to hate a man or two, at her age. Parsons knew how to 
manage such people. Did the vicar know she was living in Low 
Wentford? Had anyone told him? 


He must have more than one parish, surely, and have been 
too busy to call upon her as yet. For the church was locked always. 
She had tried the door a number of times, especially on Sundays, but 
it never yielded. She supposed the vicar must come late Sunday 
evening, after she had gone to bed; indeed, she thought—though she 
could not be sure—that she had seen lights, like little candles, moving 
within the church, once or twice when she had risen in the middle of 
the night to shut a window against the rain. Doubtless he would call 
eventually, this poor harried vicar, and she would give him tea and 
her own scones. Meanwhile, she had her cat to talk with; and a fine 
great cat he was, named Bentinck, and she could tell Bentinck of the 
iniquities of Mr. Barner. The milkman came in the morning, and the 
grocer’s van in the afternoon; that was company. But the vanmen 
were ever so shy: you would have thought them afraid of her. Should 
she fall ill, now, the vicar would be duty-bound to call on her. Her 
health invariably was good, however, more’s the pity, better than ever 
it had been in Madras. Lady Ogham told her, laughing a little, that 
she was so hale and rosy that she seemed more than human. “My 
flowers and my oven keep me brisk, Lady Ogham,” she had said, strok- 
ing Bentinck. 
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Though it had been disused for years before she came, the cottage 
oven was a good one. She baked little sweet cakes of all shapes and 
dimensions. Being very ill-tempered the day after Mr. Barner had 
visited her, she had made of dough one cake that looked quite like 
the Planning Officer, and deliberately had left it too long in the oven, 
so that it burnt black, and Bentinck would not touch it even when it 
was soaked in milk. But that had been spiteful. She wished she did 
not have to think about Mr. Barner. Perhaps if she went out of the 
cottage more often, he would not come creeping into her mind. She 
ought to cross to the churchyard every evening, to forget the poor 
menaced cottage for a while; and there she might look at the tomb- 
stones, if she should take a little broom with her to brush the leaves 
away. She knew many of the folk that lay by the church, and it would 
be pleasant to sit among them in the sunset. 

When had she decided this? Had it been last autumn? Or had 
it been only last week? Nowadays she came daily, beforé sunset, to 
the churchyard and swept the gravestones. It was March, and often 
it rained while she was there; then she sat in the south porch of the 
church, wrapped in her cloak and hood, and took no harm. Always 
the church door was locked, but that did not much matter, for every- 
one whose name she could remember was buried to the south of the 
church, not inside. She brushed with her little broom, and found 
Aunt Polly, and Grandfather Thomas, and Ann whom she had played 
with in the schoolyard, and even the plump old vicar, who, she re- 
called now, had been the Reverend Henry Williams. But they were 
not altogether satisfactory as neighbours, for of course she could see 
them only in memory, and they could not answer. They did not suc- 
ceed in keeping Mr. S. G. W. Barner from creeping into the back of 
her mind. He was detestable. 


Except for the fallen limbs of old limes, and the high, damp 
grass, the south side of the churchyard was a cheerful place, far better 
than the north side. The graves were very few, on that latter cold 
and windy slope, and the weeds were thicker, and everything seemed 
squalid. She would have liked to tell the vicar so. A small porch 
clung to this side of the church, too, but she dared not sit there, for 
even she could perceive that the heavy porch-roof threatened to 
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collapse. Probably Sir Gerald Ogham was not able to maintain All 
Saints as his father had done. A little low archway — she supposed 
it was the Normans’ work — led from the porch into the tower. Some- 
times it seemed to her that the door in the archway was ajar; but she 
could not make certain, for when she approached once, a slate fell 
right at her feet, and she feared she might bring the whole porch 
down upon her head. If this was the way the vicar entered the 
church, he must be rather a heedless man. She could not remember 
this door ever having been opened when she was a girl. 

No, she did not like the north side. Having swept all the grave- 
stones to the south, however, she felt that she really ought to treat 
the folk on the north equally well. One evening, then, she found her- 
self brushing the thick wet leaves from a slab close by the north porch. 
Was there a name upon it? She put on her spectacles and, leaning 
on her stick, bent as close as she could. Then a shadow fell across 
the slab. 

Mrs. Oliver turned sharp round, thinking that perhaps Mr. Bar- 
ner had come again. But it was someone else: a parson, a tall man 
with a long, long face, hatched lines crossing on forehead and cheeks. 
She could see him more plainly than she could see most people. He 
must have come from the little doorway under the tower. He was 
nothing like the old vicar, Mr. Williams. This would be his successor, 
and it was good that he had come. He must have walked a long way 
in the rain, for drops of moisture ran from his long black hair down 
the furrows in his sad face. “I am Mrs. Oliver,” she said. Why did 
she have trouble getting words out? 

Though clear, his voice was harsh and grating; he did not seem 
to be speaking loudly, though everyone else shouted at her. “I am 
Abner Hargreaves,” he said, “your vicar.” 


* * * 


“Something curious happened today,” said Sir Gerald Ogham to 
his wife, at dinner. He stared at a place on the high ceiling where the 
faded Chinese paper was peeling, and paused, as if he regretted hav- 
ing spoken. 

“Well?” said Lady Ogham. “You know this room is falling to 
bits. What was strange?” 
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“Mrs. Oliver was odd,” Sir Gerald told her. “You'd best say 
nothing of this to anyone, Alice: if Barner knew, it might improve 
his case.” 

“Odd? I always have thought her a sensible old dear, aside from 
her way of talking to that monstrous cat as if he were a viceroy.” 


“Perhaps it was only some person passing through the village on 
his way to Gorst,” Sir Gerald went on. “But she said the vicar came 
to call, yesterday evening, and took tea with her.” 


“Vicar? Whom could she have meant, Gerald? Mr. Harris, of 
Holy Trinity, in Old Gorst?” 

“Harris has nothing to do with this parish; besides, he scarcely 
bothers to call anywhere in Gorst. He knows he has emoluments 
to receive, but forgets he has duties to perform. He never would have 
been poking about a deconsecrated church. And you know what a 
frail reed Harris is; while this fellow seems to have been a strapping 
parson of the old breed. Mrs. Oliver was quite overawed by him; I 
had thought nothing could make such a distinct impression on her — 
though she did forget his name, while she was talking with me. I 
wish I had seen him. It never would do for word to get about that 
Mrs. Oliver talks with shadows: in no time, Barner would have her 
off to some insufferable eventide home. Yet I do believe—if I under- 
stood her—that she fancies the church still is in use.” 


“Oh, no, Gerald, really she cannot! It must have been shut when 
she was a girl here.” 


“No, All Saints has not been derelict that long. I was nearly 
twenty before they shut it. Even then, it was in a bad way; almost 
no one but our family used to attend. There were few parishioners 
left about Low Wentford; and the vicar offended most of those few. 
He was remarkably harsh, fond of nothing but the cursing psalms and 
Jeremiah. I recollect a commination, on Ash Wednesday — which, by 
the way, is nearly upon us again, Alice — that gave me nightmares. 
Then the scandal put an end to things, and they took away the fur- 
niture and the bells to Gorst, and locked the door. One of these days 
the whole roof will fall through.” 


“You never told me of a scandal.” 
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“A nasty story, Alice. The village schoolmaster was the village 
atheist — Rally was his name, or Reddy. The vicar loathed this school- 
master, who, he said, was corrupting the parish. It was against Reddy 
the vicar preached that commination I remember. How he cursed 
him! When Reddy heard what had been said, he came round to face 
the vicar out. Both of them had beastly tempers. During the first 
week of Lent, Reddy was found in the brook by the bridge, his neck 
broken. Like most convinced atheists, he drank, however, and he 
might have fallen from the bridge to the rocks, in the night.” 

“Do you mean the poor vicar was slandered merely on that 
coincidence?” 

“No. Of itself, Reddy's death would have been passed over. 
Even the vicar’s death might have been passed over: for he was found 
drowned in our quarry six months later. He might have been bathing. 
It was a clause in his will that caused the talk — that, and his sermons 
and the look on his face for months before. He left instructions that 
he should be buried on the north side of the church, ‘with other 


murderers, and perjurers, and suicides, that burn forever. The vicar 


was eloquent, as if inspired by angels; but what sort of angels, people 
wondered. How he talked of sinners in the hands of an angry God! 
Whatever he was, he thundered like the agent of Omnipotence. Yet 
Satan, for that matter . . . I believe his name was Harbound, or Har- 
court; but it doesn't signify any longer, except possibly to the vicar 


himself, poor damned soul.” 


* * * 


Nearly every evening, now, Mr. Hargreaves came to call; and 
Mrs. Oliver was comforted. Though he was in no sense a cheerful 
man, she felt sure that he had immense powers of sympathy. He sat 
moodily in his corner away from the fire, always dripping, somehow, 
even when Mrs. Oliver had thought the evening was fair; and Mrs. 
Oliver told him her troubles. He would eat nothing, but he drank 
her tea with a great thirst; and he seemed to need it, for his voice was 
fearfully dry and harsh; and to judge by his eyes, he suffered from 
malaria. She wished that she might hear him preach: he had a com- 
mand of language she never had found in a parson before. But when 
she asked him about the hours of service, he did not seem to hear 
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her. Bentinck, temperamental, wailed whenever Mr. Hargreaves 
entered, fleeing to the top of the cupboard, from whence he spat at the 
vicar; but the Reverend Abner Hargreaves took no notice of the cat. 
Now and again he spoke at length, with wonderful passion, as clearly 
as he had spoken when first they met in the churchyard; and he 
seemed to anticipate her every thought. Mr. Barner, she told the 
vicar, was a wicked man. 

“Cursed is he that perverteth the judgment of the stranger, the 
fatherless and widow,” said Mr. Hargreaves. 

“I wish you would speak to him,” said Mrs. Oliver. 

“All thine enemies shall feel thy hand; thy right hand shall find 
them out that hate thee,” said Mr. Hargreaves, almost chanting. 
“Thou shalt make them like a fiery oven in time of thy wrath; the 
Lord shall destroy them in his displeasure, and the fire shall consume 
them.” 

“I don't wish him any harm,” said Mrs. Oliver, “but he is wicked.” 

At that, Mr. Hargreaves rose abruptly, and went out of the cottage 
into the night. Mrs. Oliver hoped that she had not somehow offended 
him. But at all times he came and went unceremoniously. No doubt 
Mr. Hargreaves was zealous; yet he was not a comfortable vicar. 


* * * 


Mr. S. G. W. Barner sat in his study, amusing himself by draw- 
ing up plans for a model collective agricultural unit adapted to British 
agronomy — something he did not intend to show to the county council, 
however, or at least not to a council of its present complexion — when 
a bell rang, and rang again, faintly. “Susan, will you answer that?” 
he called to his wife, in annoyance. 

“Answer what, dear?” his wife inquired, from the corridor. 

“The doorbell, of course,” Barner told her, fidgeting with his ruler. 

She was back in a moment. “No one...” Then he heard the 
faint bell again. 

“The telephone, Susan,” said Barner. “Must I manage every 
trifling detail in this household?” She bit her lip and hurried out. 

“No one telephoned either,” she called, in a minute. “And I never 
heard it ring, dear.” 
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Barner, flinging down his ruler, strode into the hall, and snatched 
the receiver from her. “Nonsense! Of course it rang!” And some- 
one was speaking, as he had expected. Barner nodded contemptuously 
to his wife, who shrank into the kitchen. 

The voice was deep, afflicted with a parched hoarseness. For 
some seconds, Barner thought he had the receiver wrong end to, or 
that something was amiss with the instrument; but then the voice 
sounded more distinctly. “... without delay,” it was saying. “I 
have spoken with Mrs. Oliver. The thing must be done with.” 

Barner gathered that the agent, whoever he was, desired a meet- 
ing. “Where?” asked Barner. This might be an opportunity to clear 
away the Low Wentford annoyance. “When?” 

“At All Saints,” said the voice, with something like a gasp, and 
then paused, almost as if the idea of Time (Barner wondered why this 
foolish fancy passed through his brain) were alien to the speaker. 
“We meet,” said the parched voice, “at once.” 

“In the dark?” said Barner. “You have called far too late. Tues- 
day, possibly.” 

“This night, at All Saints, Low Wentford.” The voice was 
imperious, startling Barner. 

“Whoever are you?” he asked. 

“Hargreaves, the vicar. I am waiting.” Then there was silence. 
Barner put down the telephone after an attempt to remonstrate to 
the void. 

Well, the hour would do well enough, after all; but he would 
be short with this cantankerous vicar. Vicar of what? Barner knew 
no Hargreaves. Some relative, conceivably, of Mrs. Oliver. He was 
tempted to let the silly parson wait all night in the churchyard. Then, 
however, he might lose his chance to finish with Low Wentford. Tell- 
ing his wife that he would return in an hour or two, Barner got into 
his automobile and drove out of the villadom that hems in Gorst, 
toward Low Wentford. 


x - * 

As Barner switched off his ignition, it occurred to him that the 
churchyard of All Saints was a cheerless place to meet this fellow. The 
mist from the brook drifted upwards toward the church. Could they 
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not have talked in that old woman’s confounded cottage? It was wet 
here, and hard to tell haar from stone. With proper employment of 
scientific methodology, one day society would plan its weather, per- 
haps eliminating seasons altogether. But for the stupidity of en- 
trenched interests, the thing would be accomplished already. Super- 
stition! Today, for instance, was some irrational relic of superstitious 
rubbish — Ash Wednesday, that was it. Barner walked through the 
tangled grass toward the south porch. He saw no one. Would this 
vicar have a key to let them in, or must they parley in the drizzle? 

No one stood in this porch. Barner thought he caught a glimmer 
of light within the church; but this door was bolted. He blundered 
round to the north side. As he approached the small porch by the 
tower, someone stalked out to meet him. 

The vicar was a man of great stature; it was too dark for Barner 
to perceive much more of him, though he recognized at once the 
parched and rasping voice. “I ask you, sir, for charity,” said vicar, 
out of the haar. 

“If you mean that old woman down the lane, Mr. Hargreaves,” 
Barner interrupted, “the most charitable thing we can do is to re-house 
her where amenities and social intercourse are available.” Though the 
vicar had come close up to him, Barner could not see his face well 
enough, through the mist, to make out his cast of countenance. It 
would be the face of a sentimental fool, Barner conjectured. They 
stood in the lee of the north porch, the grass up to their knees, some 
slippery slab underfoot; and a wind had risen, damply cutting. 

“Who are you, sir,” the vicar continued — his throat seeming dry 
as an oven—“and what am I, to meddle with an old woman’s longing? 
She called me from a great way to do her this service; and I must have 
your charity, or else you must seek mine; and I have none to give, now. 
‘Cursed is he that perverteth the judgment of the stranger, the father- 
less and widow.’ Do you know the verse which stands next to that, 
man? It is this: ‘Cursed is he that smiteth his neighbour secretly.’ In 
the universe are vicars of more sorts than one; but I am bound by 
special ordinances; and therefore I entreat you, sir, to call it to mind 
that this woman’s house is as the breath of life to her. The breath of 
life, man! Think what that means!” 
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Well, thought Barner, this was the old-fangled Bible-thumper 
with a vengeance. “Individual preferences often must be subordinated 
to communal efficiency,” was what he said. 

“I speak not simply of whim and inclination,” the vicar caught 
him up, “but of the memories of childhood and girlhood, the pieties 
that cling to our hearth, however desolated.” 


“That's rot you're talking, you know,” Barner said, exasperated. 
Did the vicar step closer to him? Barner shifted backward through 
the grass, so that he stood just within the porch. “Candidly, I con- 
sider parsons just so many impediments to social unity. Leave 
sociology to trained minds, Mr. Hargreaves. I see you have not the 
faintest concept of the essentials of planning. I have an Act of 
Parliament at my back. Who authorized you to meddle with official 
programmes? Perhaps some people need your services; old Mrs. 
Oliver, for instance, possibly extracts some solace from your Bible 
stories. I do not.” 


The vicar laughed. Barner never had heard a laugh like it — a 
sound nearer the braying of a mule than anything from a man’s throat. 


It was indescribably dismal. “Blind, blind,” the vicar said. “His fan 
is in his hand, and he will purge his floor, and gather his wheat into 
the barn, but he will burn the chaff with unquenchable fire. For the 
sake of a void upon a map, man, would you cast away your hope of 
salvation?” 


“Salvation?” said Barner, with a shrug. “Salvation? I came to 
you for a practical settlement, not a sermon. I want that woman out 
of her cottage.” 


“I have said all that it was required I should say,” the vicar 
answered, “and have done all that it was required I should do.” His 
voice was exhortatory no longer; now a quality of devouring eager- 
ness was in it. He took another step toward Barner, who at last saw 
his face distinctly. 

A sentimental parson? Not this man. The jaw, long and rock- 
like; the cheeks, seamed and hollow; the pallid, pallid skin; the high- 
bridged nose, with distended nostrils; the red and staring eyes, with 
the look of a beast in torment—these were thrust close up to Barner’s 
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face in the gloom of the porch. Enormous beads of water or sweat ran 
down the vicar’s cheeks. “But I do ask you, this last time,” said the 
vicar, “for charity.” 

Or did he say it? For his lips had not moved. And suddenly it 
came to Barner that the vicar’s lips had not moved before; that rigid 
face was a mask; and the words Barner had heard had sounded only 
in his own brain, not in his ears. Even in the telephone . . . Barner 
clutched a stone bench-end within the porch. What tricks the dark 
and the mist played! Of course the vicar’s lips must have moved; no 
one would play ventriloquist in this place. “No,” said Barner, scowl- 
ing, his assurance partially recovered, “I never grant exceptions to any 
scheduled scheme.” How loathsome that parson’s features were! “I 
say, Vicar, if you must talk of this longer, sha’n’t we shift out of this 
wind and wet into the church?” For Barner wanted mightily to put 
some interval between himself and that waxy face. 

“Safe in the church? You and I? Never!” cried the parson, in a 
voice at once exultant and agonized. He smiled frightfully. “For now 
is the axe put to the root of the trees, so that every tree that bringeth 
forth not good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire.” Then he 
took Barner by the throat. 

* * * 


For more than a week, the curious death of §. G. W. Barner was 
a subject of conversation even beyond Gorst; the Review of Collective 
Planning observed that in Barner, pragmatic social reconstruction had 
lost one of its more promising younger advocates. Apparently Barner 
had been making a brief inspection of the derelict church of All Saints, 
which he intended to persuade the ecclesiastical authorities to de- 
molish, when the roof of the north porch, weakened by an incompetent 
restorer near the end of the eighteenth century and further imperilled 
by neglect, fell upon him. His body was not discovered until the 
following afternoon. 

Two or three of Barner’s acquaintances observed that he would 
have been vexed by a cultural lag connected with his cremation. The 
suffragan bishop of Wandersley, within whose cure Gorst lies, recently 
had spoken with vigor against the “barbarous practice” of scattering 
the ashes, after cremation, at random over unconsecrated ground; 
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while the Reverend John Harris, vicar of Holy Trinity, Old Gorst, 
protested against the strewing of ashes within his churchyard, as 
offensive to the sensibilities of his parishioners. The undertaker and 
Mrs. Barner, therefore, were in some perplexity, until Mr. Harris 
suggested that the churchyard of Low Wentford might be suitable, 
there being no vicar in residence, and the only person who might 
possibly object being Sir Gerald Ogham. Sir Gerald, consulted, said 
that the Ogham tombs lying to the south of All Saints, these ashes 
ought to be strewn on the north side of the churchyard. This was 
done; and Sir Gerald, though not present on the occasion, told the 
county sanitary officer he thought no ceremony could have been more 
fitting. 

The county council has relinquished the scheme for clearing the 
site of Low Wentford; and, indeed, there is some possibility that six 
or seven of the cottages near the bridge may be restored, with the aid 
of grants from local authorities, as part of a plan of deconcentration 
recommended by the new planning officer. Mrs. Oliver's cottage, in 
any event, is secure. She weeds her garden, and bakes her scones, 


and often sweeps the gravestones clean; thus she continues surprisingly 
vigorous for a woman of her years. Though the vicar no longer calls, 
as she told Lady Ogham one day, instead she has a new confidant — a 
Mr. Reddy, highly opinionated, given to denying the existence of 
Heaven, and suffering dreadfully from some old injury to his neck. 





A University President Looks At Research 


—A Justification, with some Precautionary Remarks— 
by 


W. P. THompson 





Researchers in universities fall into many categories; but, as President Thompson 
argues ‘research is not a dispensable luxury in a university’. Are we doing 
enough to support it? Do universities, themselves, give the financial support 
they should to research? 





A university president must think a great deal about research; not 
about specific projects, for he is rarely qualified to think about 
them profitably, but about research in general and the effects which 
it (or the lack of it) has on various functions and divisions of his 
institution. He recommends almost all appointments with the re- 
search potentiality of the appointees in mind. He is faced every year 
with the problem of who will be given promotions or salary increments, 
and in those decisions research activity is an important factor. He 
does his best within his limitations to keep in touch with the original 
work of each member of his staff, at least its general nature if he 
can't understand its precise significance. He must sign all applica- 
tions for research grants. He has to help in making decisions about 
the apportionment of available funds to research. He should help 
in securing more funds. 

He therefore sees parts of the whole picture which are not visible 
or only dimly visible to others. He must take into consideration facts 
which do not influence them. 


* * * 


One thing which makes a deep impression on a president is the 
different attitudes of different faculty members towards research. 
These differences underline some more general problems and could 
perhaps be catalogued under one or more of the following eight “type- 


cases.” 
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(1) There is the man who has an absorbing natural interest in 
research and fondness for it. He would rather be carrying on research 
—even its inevitable drudgery—than doing anything else. This kind of 
interest commonly accompanies exceptional intellectual capacity, but 
not always. He may be a rather simple-minded person who is moved 
by a natural curiosity, sometimes about trivial things. In a large per- 
centage of cases the interest is not really intellectual but entirely 
practical—a realization of the advantages of solving a practical prob- 
lem which may not be very difficult. The motive may be the entirely 
laudable one of helping others, as by a cure for a disease or producing 
a high-yielding variety of a cereal. Those who have an absorbing 
interest in intellectual problems and in advancing fundamental 
knowledge are fewer than we would like to believe. 

(2) There is the man who may have no great real interest in 
research but who conscientiously regards it as the duty of a member 
of a university faculty to be engaged in original scholarly work and 
in advancing knowledge, and who therefore works away steadily. 
Even a man of no great ability who works steadily can usually find 
out something which some editor will publish. 

(8) There is the man who may have no great interest in re- 
search or well-developed conscience regarding it, but who has de- 
liberately decided that he will engage in research because it may be 
an important factor in his advancement. He realizes that it may 
advance his material welfare through promotions and offers of jobs 
elsewhere and on the non-material side his prestige and the respect 
of his colleagues in his own institution and in others. If he is a man of 
ability research undertaken for that reason may in time become an 
absorbing interest or passion. 

(4) There is the man who has a real interest or conscientious 
determination but a low resistance to distractions. The distractions 
may be teaching, or social affairs, or keeping up to date on all sorts 
of subjects, or speech-making, or committee meetings, or a hundred 
and one other things. Many men in this category conscientiously be- 
lieve that their teaching load is too heavy to permit much research. 
In reality it is usually a matter of the relative strengths of the deter- 
mination and of the resistance to distractions. 
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(5) There is the man who wishes to engage in research but who 
really has too heavy a load of teaching or administration. Unfortunately 
the successful research man is often just the one who is selected for 
heavy administrative duties. And few institutions are able to keep 
the prestige and rewards of administration below those of scholarship. 

(6) There is the man who may have the interest and desire but 
who needs more money—or thinks he does—and who therefore takes 
' consulting or other outside professional work to the detriment or 
exclusion of research. The inadequacy of university salaries must 
share the responsibility for this. But equally well (or poorly) paid 
men in the same or related departments may take very different 
attitudes towards this problem. Sometimes the wife is an important 
factor. Some are lucky enough to find outside research jobs for which 
they are paid—or jobs which can be called research—and thus have 
the best of two worlds. For scientists the recent very enlightened step 
of the National Research Council in establishing summer associate- 
ships will go some distance towards solving this problem and meeting 
the needs of those who really want to do research. 

(7) There is the man who has neither the interest nor other 
sufficient incentive. He may be deficient in originality, or dislike 
the hard work involved, or have been inactive too long to face the 
task of catching up, or may once have attempted research and been 
unsuccessful. He is likely to regard himself as in some other category. 

(8) Finally there is the man (fortunately rare) who belittles 
research and makes fun of his colleagues as fools to devote so much 
hard work to it when there are other more interesting and rewarding 
things to do. In many cases psychologists would call this a reaction 
to compensate for known deficiencies. 

There are other categories and sub-categories. The number can 
be multiplied by combining each of those mentioned with different 
levels of ability and originality. I do not mean to imply that all 
these groups are clearcut and mutually exclusive. An individual may 
be influenced by more than one of the main factors, may belong to 
more than one group. In fact it would perhaps have been sounder 
to speak about the factors rather than the men. But for most of us 
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it is more interesting to identify particular men with their proper 
groups. 

The different factors—real fondness for research, conscience, de- 
sire for advancement, etc.—operate with different degrees of intensity 
in different cases. Some men are strongly influenced by one and to 
a lesser extent by others. The different categories are by no means 
equal numerically. We would like to think that nearly everyone 
belongs to number 1 and very few to number 8. 

* . . 

For a man who has been long in one institution and in particular 
for one who has occupied an administrative post, it is interesting and 
important to observe the departmental influence in the distribution 
of the different categories. For example, those who think it necessary 
to supplement their salaries by outside work are specially common in 
engineering and law, though this is to some extent a matter of oppor- 
tunity. Those whose resistance to distractions is low seem to be 
specially common in the humanities. 

In some departments there is a strong tradition of great activity 
and achievement in research. The tradition may stem originally from 
one man who set the tone and strongly influenced his colleagues. As 
new men came into the department they caught the infection or felt 
isolated and inadequate. The right kind of department head sees to 
it that the right kind of man comes into the department; the right kind 
of man wishes to join such a department. Thus the tradition is main- 
tained, even long after the person originally responsible has passed 
from the scene. That is the kind of department that delights the heart 
of a president. 

Of course a tradition may change. Departments may deteriorate. 
But it is a slow process and usually involves substantial changes in 
personnel. On the other hand if the tradition has not been established 
in a department—if the attitude is not clearly evident—the strongest 
pressures and inducements may have little effect. Again a change in 
personnel is likely to be required. If a strong research man joins 
the department, he may be able to change the atmosphere, or he may 
become like the others. 


* * * 
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Several methods are available for a president who seeks to ex- 
pand or improve the scholarly work of his institution. He may use 
promotions and salary increments, and make it clear that he proposes 
to use them. He may secure sabbatical leaves and generous travel 
grants, both of which are well calculated to revive flagging interest 
and enthusiasm or even to create them anew. He may be able to 
help in securing equipment and good working conditions. He may 
take every opportunity in conversation, speeches, reports and other 
writing to emphasize the importance of research and official policies 
regarding it. Even official commendation may be helpful. It is 
difficult to assess the effectiveness of such methods. Perhaps their 
chief effect is in creating a generally favourable atmosphere. 

His most effective efforts are likely to be made through changes 
in personnel. In practice this means in the making of appointments 
because it is rare that sterility in scholarship can be made even a con- 
tributing factor in the departure of a faculty member. But since a 
university president can be an expert in only one subject (and soon 
becomes an expert in none) and since a great deal of careful work 
is involved in conscientious attention to numerous appointments, there 
is a strong temptation to neglect his opportunities and to abdicate his 
responsibility in favour of those who should be in a better technical 
position to judge candidates than he is. In that case he will take 
statements and letters of recommendation at their face value, as well 
as the number of publications, and claims made for a friend or favourite 
former student of a professor. That is most likely to happen in appoint- 
ments to junior positions. But juniors become seniors in time. In 
reality his experience and his flair for judging men may be at least 
as valuable as the technical information of others. If he does abdicate 
his responsibility and do little more than drag his feet on occasion, 
strong departments may not suffer but weak ones are not likely to 
improve. 

The committee method of making appointments together with 
the assignment of responsibility to dean or department head for un- 
covering suitable candidates, is of course desirable and indeed un- 
avoidable. That method is likely to ensure that the appointees are 
competent persons. But it may be doubted whether it always secures 
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the most brilliant man, because such men are likely to be unusual in 
some respect and someone on a committee is likely to fear the unusual. 
One man—a president—who consults freely (thereby securing most of 
the advantages of a committee) and who has a flair, may make more 
mistakes but also may make more appointments which turn out 
brilliantly. Nevertheless I hasten to add that I have no intention of 
abolishing appointments committees. 

A president's experience and special flair for the identification of 
really top-flight candidates are useful within an appointments com- 
mittee. They usually operate through his ability to decide correctly 
whom he can trust and whose judgment he can rely on, not only among 
his senior staff but among his advisers elsewhere. 

Equally important in some cases is his judgment about how 
strenuous his efforts should be to retain a man who is tempted to go 
elsewhere, efforts which may involve the breaking of rules and customs 
and hurting some people’s feelings. 


* * * 


The complaint is frequently made that too much emphasis is 
being placed on research and too much pressure being brought to 
bear on faculty members to be engaged in it. This criticism is not 
confined to conversation in faculty lounges but is being made with 
increasing frequency in educational journals. It is said that the 
emphasis represents an erroneous assessment of the relative value of 
teaching and research. It is said also that to base advancement and 
other recognition to such a large extent on research activity is unfair 
to those who are engaged wholly or chiefly in teaching and who wish 
to be or should be so engaged. Moreover, it is possible to make some 
kind of objective assessment of research activity through considera- 
tion of published books and papers and of election to office in learned 
societies,—although the latter must be used with caution since there 
are politicians in science and scholarship who know how to gain such 
offices. But it is not possible to estimate the quality of teaching 
accurately or objectively. Should a president attend lectures by all his 
staff? Should he pay any attention to rumours which reach him about 
student reactions? Should he give any weight to popularity as judged 
by enrolments? 
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A more important criticism is that men who may have small 
aptitude for research are forced to waste time in trivial projects, 
laboriously grinding out uninteresting facts on unimportant topics, 
facts which are not illuminated by any theory or conceptual scheme. 
The very titles of the projects may lend themselves to easy ridicule. 
But if they become the titles of published papers they will have served 
their purpose. Men’s judgment is warped by the pressure to publish. 
In general it is said the importance of original contributions to know- 
ledge is greatly exaggerated. The time and hard work of faculty 
members could be devoted much more profitably to wide reading 
and to preparation for teaching. 

In addition the whole process forces men to become very narrow 
specialists who know nothing outside some fragment of a sub-division 
of a subject. Faculty members can scarcely communicate with each 
other on any worthwhile subjects. 

A closely related criticism is that because of the emphasis on 
research, our graduate schools, in training men for posts in higher 
education, are forcing them to spend far too much time and effort on 
necessarily trivial research. This is done in spite of the facts (a) 
that they are still uneducated, (b) that most or all of their subsequent 
effort will be in teaching, and (c) that few of them will ever become 
prominent research men. The training and experience in a Ph.D. 
course has a narrowing influence, whereas a broad outlook is vital for 
a teacher. Therefore the graduate students, it is said, could much 
more profitably devote their time to broader studies, making no effort 
at originality. A professor in an English university recently said that 
a Ph.D. degree is a device whereby the time and energy of those who 
are qualified to do research are expended in supervising the efforts of 
those who never will be. 

I will concede that some men who are struggling doggedly at 
research could be engaged in other endeavours more profitably to 
themselves and to their institutions. But in relation to the general 
situation the criticisms are, I believe, quite unsound. 

In the natural sciences at least, a man does not have to be a 
genius to do useful original work. Many men of ordinary ability are 
needed to follow up and exploit the big advances which are made by 
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the original thinkers, and to accumulate the factual information which 
the men of originality use in formulating their theories and conceptual 
schemes. Many men are needed to make the numerous practical 
applications of the big advances, applications which may not require 
great intellectual cap..city. There is opportunity and need for many 
journeymen scientists as well as for a few mastercraftsmen. The situa- 
tion is similar in the social sciences though there is perhaps greater 
opportunity than in the natural sciences for a man to do harm if he 
tackles something beyond his capacity. It may be different in the 
humanities. Perhaps a man who is capable of writing only third rate 
stuff had better not attempt anything original. 

A second justification for making every effort to promote research 
in universities is its beneficial effect on teaching. I know there are 
those who agree with the opinion expressed a century ago by Cardinal 
Newman in his “Idea of a University” that the qualities which make 
aman a good researcher are almost certain to make him a poor teacher, 
and that if a university's object is scientific and philosophic discovery, 
it should not have students. 


From that opinion I must express strong dissent. Elsewhere I 
wrote: 


A teacher who is actively engaged in research or some creative 
project maintains intellectual activity which both directly and indirectly 
makes him a more effective teacher. His knowledge is up-to-date and 
authentic, his methods likely to be fresh and original. He carries his 
interest and enthusiasm and originality with him when he lectures on 
topics outside his field of research. Teaching the same subject year 
after year to the same type of students naturally tends to produce stale- 
ness. The best preventive of staleness is an active interest in original 
work, for a man who is advancing knowledge is not likely to lose his 
zeal for telling others about it. 


Moreover the whole intellectual tone of an institution is raised 
by the presence of active scholars. They stimulate each other. They 
exchange ideas and learn about each other’s problems, methods, dif- 
ficulties, triumphs, and the stirring advances in fields other than 
their own. They reinforce each other's enthusiasm and take pride in 
each other's successes. This is a kind of cross fertilization which leads 
to vigorous intellectual growth. 
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It also leads to high morale and therefore is to be encouraged by a 
wise administrator. In my experience there is a high degree of cor- 
relation between the morale of an institution or department and the 
amount of activity in research. Active departments rarely give an 
administrator trouble. 

I do not mean to imply that every successful scholar is a good 
teacher. Indeed everyone knows some distinguished research men 
who are very poor teachers. A few are unable to descend to the 
student’s level and a few become so bound up in their research that 
they neglect their teaching and lose interest in students except their 
graduate assistants. Conversely, I do not mean to imply that every 
good teacher is a successful scholar. Everyone knows some successful 
teachers who have never seen their names on the title page of a book 
or research paper (except possibly their doctoral thesis). But as a 
general rule good teaching and good research are likely to be associated 
and each reacts favourably on the other. That opinion has been con- 
firmed by a survey of the complete list of faculty members of my own 
institution during the last 40 years, although, of course, the measure- 
ment of success in neither field can be sufficiently objective to place 
the correlation on a mathematical basis. The survey also confirms the 
existence of notable exceptions on both sides, whom the good admin- 
istrator will identify. 

The final justification of the emphasis on research is often stated 
in such typical presidential platitudes as these: “Universities have as 
strong a duty to extend the bounds of knowledge as to transmit know- 
ledge.” “Research is not a dispensable luxury. Research and train- 
ing in the techniques of research are part of the very definition of a 
university.” “A man is appointed to a university post as much to 
advance his subject as to teach students.” If such general statements 
really mean anything—if they are to be implemented—then original 
scholarly work should receive the same unquestioned university sup- 
port, financial and otherwise, as teaching, and it should receive such 
support as a matter of course, not as a result only of special appeals for 
specific projects. Professors of established reputation who have proved 
themselves worthy of confidence should not be called upon to justify 
every request but should receive research support as a routine matter. 
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But in reality universities are far from regarding research as a 
normal function on the same footing as teaching, extension, etc.—a 
function for which they should normally be prepared to spend their 
own money. That is shown by an analysis of the income and ex- 
penditure of 23 Canadian universities and colleges in 1955, issued by 
the Canadian Association of University Business Officers. The follow- 
ing figures are taken from that statement: 

Expenditure for all purposes $63,096,722 


Expenditure for research ................. 7,280,454 (14.3% of total) 
Income for research ..... ge ees 7,258,229 


1. For sponsored or assisted research 7,112,751 
2. From endowments . Si 145,478 


Since all income for research is listed as either (a) sponsored and 
assisted or (b) from endowments, and since much of that income from 
endowments was probably earmarked by the donors for research and 
not at the unrestricted disposal of the universities, it appears from the 
analysis that nearly all that the universities put into research from their 
own funds was the difference between total expenditure for research 


and total income for research or $42,225. That is seven-tenths of one 
percent of their expenditure for all purposes. 

At any rate it is certain that 97.7% of their listed expenditure for 
research came to the universities in the form of grants from outside 
bodies for sponsored or assisted researches. That does not indicate 
any profound conviction that research is regarded as a normal function 
for which universities should spend their own money. Moreover it 
should be remembered that in nearly all cases those grants were really 
made to individual staff members and only nominally to the university. 
The role of the university was to provide the services of its business 
office to keep the accounts for the convenience of both grantor and 
grantee. 

But the business officers’ analysis gives an erroneous impression 
of the amount actually spent for research. If research is really regarded 
as a normal function of professors, part of their salaries should be 
charged to it. Presumably it is too difficult a problem, even for busi- 
ness officers, to determine how much of each professor's time (and 
therefore of his salary) should be charged to teaching or extension 
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and how much to research. Probably, also, business and admin- 
istrative officers prefer to base their requests for public money on 
teaching. The impression, conscious or unconscious, still prevails 
among them and among the public that research is something which 
a professor can do in his spare time and holidays if he is so inclined 
and if he can secure financial support from outside. In addition to a 
proper share of professors’ salaries, real research expenditure would 
include a share of “overhead” and of such items as travel grants, cost 
of sabbatical leaves, etc. 
* * * 


Another disturbing conclusion from these figures is that almost 
all the money goes for research in the natural and applied sciences. 
Almost all the grants for sponsored and assisted researches — which 
constitute 97.7 percent of total listed research expenditure — come from 
such bodies as the National Research Council, Defence Research 
Board, provincial research councils, National Cancer Institute, Federal 
Department of Health, etc. and from private companies. And those 
grants are all for science. (My own university last year received 
$534,946 in research grants for the sciences and $5,400 for non- 
scientific work.) Moreover most of the remaining 2.3 percent which 
came from endowment and general university funds undoubtedly went 
for science. The Humanities Research Council and the Social Science 
Research Council which are the chief sources of funds in those subjects, 
have pitifully small amounts to spend, and what little they have comes 
mostly from American foundations. 

It is true that research in the humanities and social sciences is 
much less expensive than in the natural sciences. But I haven't heard 
anyone suggest that the men who are not in the sciences are getting 
enough. The members of my staff who are on the Humanities and 
Social Science Research Councils are constantly complaining about the 
small amount they have to spend in relation to the need and to the 
applications. 

The lack of balance between science and other subjects in funds 
available for research is a serious matter. It gives science a great 
advantage in accomplishments, prestige, and public recognition. It is 
added to a great advantage which science already possesses in an 
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abundance of well-paid jobs. And it is added also to a similar lack 
of balance in available graduate scholarships. Far more and better 
graduate scholarships in science are provided by the National Research 
Council and private companies than are available in other subjects. 
The National Research Council alone spent $642,483 in scholarships 
in 1954-55. The non-scientific student has far less opportunity to 
secure graduate training, and if he does secure the training, far less 
support when he is finished. 

It is not suggested that the balance should be restored by taking 
money away from the sciences and giving it to the humanities. The 
sciences haven't too much; the others should have more. 

One action which should restore the balance in some degree is 
the establishment of the Canada Council. It could and should do for 
the humanities and social sciences what the N.R.C. is doing for the 
sciences. 

Another method would be the definite allotment to research of 
a much larger proportion of general university funds as distinct from 
grants from outside bodies like those mentioned earlier. The relative 
amounts apportioned to science and the other subjects could then 
be made whatever the universities think they should be. This, of 
course, would mean asking provincial governments for money for 
research as well as for teaching, extension, maintenance, etc., and 
not depending entirely on grants from outside bodies. It would also 
put some real meaning into the high-sounding generality that univer- 
sities have as great a duty to discover new knowledge as to transmit 


old knowledge. 





An Invocation 


by 


She is your priestess 

And for you doth dress 
Her glowing flesh to shine 
Like sacrificial wine, 


And I am your priest, 
Offering as feast 

My pure unleavened bread 
Of goodly manlihead; 


Bear we your ritual 
Without words at all— 
a service catholic 
where sound is heretic— 


Now the moon at night 
Makes your altar bright, 
And for your savour blows 
The incense of the rose; 


Now sweet wine and bread 

On the grass lie spread 

As tabled in a room, 

Come, Love, your feast consume. 





Touch of Eternity 


by 


Polyform houses 

Pasted on a cardboard cliff 
Rising out of a mirror bay; 
Only I am alive today— 

A single player on a stage. 


Even the rock on which I lie 
Is paper and paint; 

No sea gulls fly, 

No striped bass swim, 

Water does not lap at its rim; 


Only I 

Have power to raise my head, 
But, since I do not do it, 
Perhaps for a timeless moment 
I, too, am dead. 





Education in Science 


—A Plea for Action— 


by 





PRE 


‘Of a hundred children in Canada who start to school, seven and a half enter a 
university and five obtain a degree of some sort.’ Dean Earl explores the implica- 
tions of this situation for science and suggests what immediate remedies are 
required. 





TE 


W: are accustomed to getting what we need on demand, and much 
of what we want as well. We do this by accumulating funds 
beforehand or on credit. This practice has come about because 
individuals, corporations, and governments have anticipated demands 
and have acted accordingly. It is true that shortages have occurred 
and that delays have been experienced, but the system has worked 
well. The weakest spot in it is where action by a great number of 
individuals is required, and where the advantages to them of response 
are not great or not apparent. Serious consequences may then follow, 
and this is precisely the situation now in higher education, particularly 
in the field of science. The duty of those involved in this area is to 
sound the alarm and to propose remedies. That is the purpose of 
this article. 

Canada today is in a situation unique in her history. Never be- 
fore have there been so few in the age-group 15-25 in proportion to 
those of other decennial age-groups. This has been brought about 
by the low birth-rates in the nineteen thirties and the higher rates 
before and especially since, and also by the larger proportion of people 
these days who are living longer. Never before has our way of life 
demanded so much scientific education as now. The most obvious 
need is for technicians, but they require teachers. Scientific research 
of vast and increasing scale and complexity is going on as everybody 
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must know. Never before has this country been in such a tempo 
of expansion. Never before have the incomes of the mass of the 
people without university education been so high in relation to those 
of people with it. 

The working force of a country supports the whole population 
and, since it is relatively small now, it would be in great demand 
for the production of goods and services, under any circumstances; 
but the other factors mentioned aggravate the situation. The last one 
(high incomes for everyone) acts to draw away young people from 
higher education. Incidentally, our way of dealing with this problem, 
namely, giving more and more money and shorter and shorter hours 
to producers, increases their own demands for goods and services and 
diminishes the supply, thus making life harder and harder for the 
very young and the old. 

One should consider next the relation of immigration and emigra- 
tion to this situation. Most immigrants have been poor when they 
arrived and have been engaged in manual labour. Many have not 
been able to speak English (or French), nor have they supplied very 
many to the ranks of educated people. There have been, fortunately, 
quite a number of professional men and university professors; but 
this flow is becoming a trickle as the demand for them in their home 
lands grows. 

Emigration from this country has long been heavy and it still goes 
on in volume. It is almost entirely to the United States and consists 
predominantly of skilled workers and scientists. The Hon. Mr. Sin- 
clair has recently stated that there are more Canadians and citizens 
of Canadian descent in the United States than there are people in all 
of Canada today. The U.S. Immigration service reports more than a 
thousand Canadians entering graduate schools in that country each 
year and we know that few of them ever return to live here. The 
net result of immigration and emigration is a serious loss of trained 
brains. Our population has a much lower proportion of people with 
higher education than if immigration and emigration had not taken 
place at all during the present century; and the size of the population, 
in that case, would probably, be larger than it now is. 
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Thus there are many conditions all contributing to our present 
and prospective troubles. If needs could be supplied immediately 
in accordance with demand, aiid if there were a free scramble for 
the services of young people, that might be as fair a way as any for 
dealing with the situation, except, as implied above, that it would 
contribute seriously to inflation; but these conditions do not exist. 


We may compare the educational structure with an eight-storey 
building without elevators. Most young people take the first twelve 
years of schooling and for our purposes, we may neglect those who 
drop out earlier. From Grade XII there are five years to an Honours 
degree or a degree in engineering and at least three more for the Ph.D. 
It would be useless to open a door to the outside on the eighth floor 
and expect a university instructor or research worker to step in. They 
must work their way up inside, floor by floor. On the way they may 
find the climb too steep or quarters on the first, second, or other floors 
quite attractive and suitable for them. This indeed happens to many. 
Of a hundred children in Canada who start to school, seven and a half 
enter a university and five obtain a degree of some sort. Very few 
of these are in science. 


* * 


The numbers of students in the various subjects in pure science 
in universities in Canada cannot be found in published data. The 
reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are misleading because, 
for some universities, students of science are included under “Arts”, 
and because those on a three-year course are not distinguished from 
those on a four-year course. Only honours courses (four years from 
Grade XIII) are of concern here since only these lead to graduate work 
directly and, with rare exceptions, to teaching as specialists in science 
or mathematics or both. 


A fair understanding of the situation may be obtained from a 
consideration of the following table compiled from data obtained 
directly from the universities in Ontario. (University students in 
Ontario make up nearly one-third of the total for Canada. ) 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 Total 
Honours Courses in Pure Science* 166 167 151 142 151 777 


Engineering 678 A491 471 468 601 2709 
Graduates in all courses 5080 4406 4485 4348 4459 22778 
Percentage in science of 

all graduates 3.2 3.8 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 
Percentage in engineering 

of all graduates 138 111 105 106 185 119 


* About one-tenth of the graduates in science were in mathematics and physics. 
In addition to those listed above, about 12 a year graduated in mathematics. 


From this we see that the numbers of graduates in pure science 
and in engineering have been falling, except for last year, and that 
the proportions of their numbers to all first degrees are very low. It 
is understood that the number of undergraduates in these courses is 
now higher, particularly in engineering, but that no great change is 
in sight. 

In addition to these small groups, there are a good many students 
who take three-year courses which include a variety of science sub- 
jects. It is not possible to ascertain their number because some large 
universities do not report these separately. They are a factor in the 
potential supply of teachers of science, but not many of them have 
been entering the teaching profession. They appear to be going 
mainly into employment where some knowledge of science is useful. 
Only a few go on to advanced study. 

So we see that the numbers of graduates in science and engineer- 
ing have been falling, with only a modest recovery, while the need for 
them has been rising rapidly. The demand for engineers is so great 
and so well known that adjustment will probably be made if the 
universities can make appropriate provision and if science teaching 
in the schools can be maintained at an adequate level. This latter 
point, as will be shown, is the great problem. 

How can we account for these low numbers in science and what 
can be done to improve the situation? We can account for it by 
recognizing that young people, while young, can make as much 
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money without higher education as with it, and with a degree on a 
general course of three years as with an honours degree in a special 
field and requiring four years. There are probably other reasons such 
as the reputed difficulty of specialized courses, and the deprivation 
which a college course entails. It is true that some are actually kept 
out of college by lack of money, but we are quite sure that that is not 
the chief cause. 

Among the more important causes must be noted the deadening 
and repelling effect on bright pupils of poor teachers, and the decline 
of the prestige of educated people. The teachers will be referred to 
later on but this writer would like to take a whack now at the smug, 
self-satisfied people, reflected in popular magazines, who seem quite 
certain that everything desirable in life is to be found in houses and 
their furnishings (including TV), food, travel, gossip, and convivial 
gatherings. They are avid for the products of science particularly in 
medicine and in entertainment; but they feel no attraction for a life 
dedicated to intellectual discipline, nor for scientists as persons. This 
comment is about the elders. It is popular to rail about the young, 
but surely the elders are responsible for what the young are. 

In Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, written in 1982, children 
in the future Utopia not destined to be alphas (intellectuals) were 
trained by conditioned reflexes and other means to be satisfied with 
their lot and to feel superior to those of other groups. For example, 
babies were put before beautiful flowers and when they crept up to 
them and touched them, they got a powerful electric shock and were 
told that these flowers were nasty. Not one botanist ever came from 
this group. They were all trained to say: “We wouldn't be alphas for 
anything. They are very queer people and they have to work so 
hard.” Today we give comparable treatment to nearly all our chil- 
dren. Who would want to be an egghead? 

In the past, scholarship was generally respected and those who 
had ability and ambition were encouraged to go on. Many scholar- 
ships were established and in numerous ways it was made possible 
for anyone, no matter how poor, to get a university education. On 
the financial side it is even easier now, but the atmosphere, which 
was warm with encouragement, has become chilly with indifference. 
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In the past, the needs of society for educated people were not 
obviously very great; and they were met, at least so far as professional 
occupations were concerned, by the free voluntary system. Now, 
however, the situation is quite different and society will have to make 
provision for the procurement of scientists. The very material things 
in which most people put their trust are in jeopardy; and so, just as we 
plan to make electric power available from atomic fission and fusion, 
we must also plan to make sure that there will be enough scientists 
to continue such planning. 

One of the spurs, indeed perhaps the chief spur, in our present 
scientific planning is to preserve our way of life. Very little thought 
seems to be given, at a high level, to the values of our way of life; and 
as to whether or not concentration on preserving it by military force 
alone may result in our losing it. It is not appropriate here to con- 
sider education in values as contrasted with education in science; but 
surely the former is much the more important, both for the individual 
and for society. 

We see then that the principle that supply naturally follows de- 


mand will not suffice here, since it would follow much too slowly. 
Other demands, which are less important in the long run, are satisfied 
rather promptly, whereas graduates of Honours courses, and Ph.D.’s— 
our most imperative need—require four and seven years of university 
work respectively. 


* * 


It is essential for the proper functioning of universities that there 
be an ample number of students, in appropriate courses, who have had 
good training in school. Therefore improvement in knowledge by 
present teachers and the academic training of future teachers is as 
important for the production of scientists as the education of scientists 
themselves. Indeed this is the place which is in the most urgent need 
of attention. 

This is so for the following reasons. As everyone knows, there 
will very soon be many, many more children in the secondary schools. 
The present grave shortage of science teachers will become very much 
worse in Ontario because of the remarkable circumstance that nearly 
three-quarters of the specialists are now about the age of 60 and will 
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have retired or died within ten years. There are not nearly enough 
young people now for all needs, and teaching has suffered for that 
reason. The demand for scientists as scientists rather than teachers 
has kept them out of teaching. There are other factors such as the 
additional year required at colleges of education, salaries and work- 
ing conditions; but these are not so serious. 

Competent teachers in the secondary schools are essential for the 
flow of good students to the universities. It is apparent that teachers 
must be competent if freshmen are to be ready for university work. 
What is not so obvious but is equally true is that, if teachers are not 
competent and stimulating, they will bore their bright pupils and 
actually cause them to leave school. Recent studies have shown that, 
of pupils in Canada who left school when in the higher grades, only 
a quarter gave economic factors as the reason. Nearly two-thirds put 
down the subjects of study as the reason, and among these there was 
a large proportion classified, as a result of psychological tests, as 
highly gifted. It is quite true, whatever the real reasons may be, that 
a great many of our gifted children are not completing high school 
work. 

This fact was recognized by a conference of representatives of 
Canadian universities meeting in Ottawa, November 1956. It passed 
the following resolution unanimously. 


Resolved that it is the opinion of the conference that even if the anti- 
cipated increase in demand for admission to the member institutions 
can be met, there will still remain a very large number of Canadian 
boys and girls who will not present themselves as candidates for admis- 
sion but whose abilities are such that their higher education would be 
beneficial and profitable not only to themselves but to the nation. The 
conference therefore believes that every effort should be made (especially 
by the establishment of additional scholarships, bursaries, and loan funds) 
at high schools as well as at college and postgraduate levels, to identify, 
encourage, and support young people who have the will and the ability 
to profit by further education. 


Generally speaking, the universities are not crowded yet, except 
in engineering; and all could deal with more students in honours than 
they have. Good instructors are becoming hard to find, especially 
in engineering, but the storm has not broken yet. There will be a few 
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years of gradually increasing difficulty before the advancing face of 
the plateau of population reaches us in 1964. By then, when twice 
our present number of freshmen knock on our doors, we should have 
done something to prepare for them. But how could the number of 
university instructors be doubled in eight to ten years? 

There is also the problem of buildings and equipment both for 
the schools and for the universities, and that is what is getting the 
most attention. It is a great worry to those who have to bear this 
burden, but it is not nearly so great a problem as that of procuring 
teachers and professors; because buildings and equipment can and 
will be provided: 

. * + 

These are the problems of the schools and universities; but what 
of the scientists they aim to turn out? Present procedures will not 
provide nearly enough scientists to man the schools and universities, 
and will leave a large minus quantity for scientific research. Of course 
it wouldn't work out that way. All would suffer; many so-called 
teachers would be quite incompetent; and poor training in the schools 
and universities would be reflected in poor performance in the pro- 
fessions, as well as work not undertaken at all. 

The need for scientists was forecast at a conference on engineer- 
ing, scientific, and technical manpower at St. Andrews in September, 
1956. It was stated there that, by 1980, “Canada will need to at least 
triple and probably quadruple her currently employed 40,000 engine- 
ers; to triple and probably more than quadruple today’s scientist force 
of some 20,000; to have almost ten times as many technicians.” It was 
also stated that university enrolment should be increased by 1980 by 
as much as three to four times; and that 88,000 secondary school 
teachers and 55,000 university teachers should be provided by that 
time. These are fabulous figures, but they are based on elaborate 
computations. At the lowest estimate, they are alarming. 

There can be no doubt that whatever can be done should be 
done, and as soon as possible. What can be done and how soon? It 
must be remembered that it takes a boy six years from Grade XII to 
become a science specialist teacher in Ontario, and at least eight years 
to earn a Ph.D. and thus be qualified to teach science in a university. 
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Are there many bright and industrious boys now leaving school at the 
end of Grade XII who could and might become successful science 
teachers, university professors, and professional scientists? 

Let us remind ourselves that, of every hundred children who be- 
gin school, five obtain a degree of some sort, by far the largest groups 
being on the three-year General Course and in other fields, and there- 
fore of no interest to us here. In the United States 80% go to college, 
and extensive psychological tests indicate that half as many more 
have the ability to do college work. Can we doubt, therefore, that 
15% of our youth, rather than the present 7.5%, have the capacity to 
do university work, and that our tragically low number of graduates 
in science could be doubled or even quadrupled if only it could be 
managed that competent youth would come forward and make the 
effort? 

But can it be managed? Here we are with crowded schools and 
facing over-crowding in universities. How can we take on still more 
students? The answer to this question is that we can accept honours 
students and that they should have priority. In the United States 
they have got past the talking stage and have in effect now large- 
scale remedial measures. They have been listed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy as follows: early identification of able students 
and the provision of courses that would engage their interest and 
stimulate their minds; encouragement of able students to continue 
education beyond high school; removal of economic barriers to educa- 
tion; improvement of the supply of high-school and college teachers; 
better use of available talent in industry, defence, and education; im- 
provement of in-service training in industry. 

They are prosecuting this programme with great vigour through 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, the National Science 
Foundation, the Science Teaching Improvement Programme, the Ford 
Foundation and various other organizations and corporations. A great 
awakening has occurred and it should be heartening to Canadians to 
realize that what the Americans are doing we can do also. All of the 
recommendations are being carried out effectively. One example 
must suffice. 
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Summer courses and other university work for teachers of science 
are being given in 111 universities and colleges, supported by gov- 
ernments and corporations. Congress contributes 9.5 million dollars 
annually for these summer courses alone. Not only are all expenses 
paid, but also substantial bursaries are awarded to teachers attending 
the courses. 


In Canada there have been some cries of alarm and some talk, 
but practically no action. Nearly all of the talk has been about money 
for buildings and equipment. As predicted above, these will be pro- 
vided in sufficient amount to carry on. But money will not buy what 
does not exist, and there just will not be competent teachers and 
professors if effective action is not taken in time. 

The most urgent thing is to start with the schools. Boys and 
girls who have teachers who do not know their subjects well will not 
be stimulated and inspired to go on in those subjects; and, if they 
do, will arrive at universities poorly trained in them. Therefore, 
teachers who need university work in science, (and they are many), 
should get it. They do not apply for it now and cannot be expected 
to unless the provision now going very well in the United States is 
applied to Canada. 

In addition, about one hundred students for Ontario alone are 
needed each year for some time to enter universities, and to undertake 
to teach science. At present, Ontario is getting seven to nine science 
specialists a year, and it is very clear that this problem cannot be 
solved without some such provision as the Armed Forces have been 
making for years in order to get educated officers. They pay all of 
the expenses of their students and provide pocket money as well. But 
this procedure produces no teachers, and so even the needs of our 
Armed Forces cannot continue to be met without such action. 

The provision of university staff is just as important, and, since 
it needs more time, it should be put under way promptly under the 
same conditions. This means the financial support of first-class students 
all the way through their undergraduate and graduate courses. There 
are some fairly good scholarships but not enough, and many more of 
our gifted children should be induced to come to university. 
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In Canada a start has been made. In the Atlantic provinces sum- 
mer courses in mathematics for teachers have been given for three 
years. Queen’s University began summer courses in science in 1956 
and expects to have about sixty teachers this year in mathematics 
or physics, or both. Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Dalhousie 
are giving courses in chemistry, mathematics, and physics re- 
spectively. Bursaries for most of these teachers have been pro- 
vided by the International Nickel Company. It is to be hoped 
that this movement will spread rapidly. It has the great advantage 
that benefits in school teaching will begin in September of the year 
a course was taken. Summer courses, however, are difficult to arrange 
and they cannot provide the equivalent of the fourth university year. 
They will be of great help to teachers with an inadequate education, 
but for the provision of teachers in the future it will be necessary to 
persuade quite a number of able high-school students to take the 
appropriate university courses. To accomplish this, substantial scholar- 
ships, or perhaps loan-bursaries, are essential. A loan-bursary would 
be a means of ensuring that the recipient would teach or else return 
the money received. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
contributions to a loan-bursary fund may now be made by school 
boards in Ontario. 

The universities estimate that it costs them about $5000 to carry 
a student through five years. Of this sum the student now pays some- 
thing over $1700 in fees. It costs a student about $1400 in all for one 
session; the amount of a scholarship should therefore not be set 
lower than $1000. If we add $5000 for scholarships to the cost of this 
education we get a total of $10,000. How does this compare with the 
Regular Officers’ Training Plan? The Minister of National Defence 
admitted in Parliament last spring that it cost the government $30,000 
to educate one cadet to officer status, which is three times as much. 

If the urgent need of Ontario for science specialists is to be met, 
at least 300 good students must be induced to undertake the appropriate 
programme of university work and teacher training. Scholarships or 
bursaries for these of $1000 a year for five years would cost a million 
and a half. This is a lot of money but, in comparison with our present 
expenditure of one and three-quarters billion dollars for defence, it 
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is relatively insignificant. Actually, in terms of population and the 
value of the dollar, total expenditure on education has remained fairly 
constant; whereas defence costs which were about a dollar a head 
in 1935 are now well over $100 a head. There are grounds for hope 
that industry, whose leaders see more clearly than others that the first 
great need is good science teaching in the schools, will provide a 
substantial proportion of the needed money. There are also other 
movements on foot. 


The universities are themselves very much concerned with this 
problem, as was shown by the emergency meeting of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities, in Ottawa 1956. One resolution 
passed unanimously then has been quoted. Here are three others. 


Be it resolved that: 
the representatives of the universities of Canada express their con- 
sidered opinion that it is their urgent duty to warn the people of Canada 
that the problem of the universities has become an emergency of grave 
national concern, to the certain disadvantage of our progress and stand- 
ing as a nation, and can only be solved by the energetic and immediate 
assistance and co-operation of all governments in Canada, of business 
and industry, and of private benefactors. 

Resolved that it is the opinion of the conference that in most depart- 
ments and divisions of the member institutions the ratio of staff to 
students is even now lower than it should be for education of the highest 
quality and should not be allowed to fall still lower as the number of 
students increases and as competition with government and industries 
(and other countries) for highly qualified personnel becomes increas- 
ingly severe; every effort should therefore be made to make the educa- 
tional profession more attractive through better salaries, and to encourage 
able young men and women to enter it. 

Resolved that the conference commends to the attention of pro- 
vincial governments the desirability of establishing more institutes of 
technology comparable to the Ryerson Institute of Technology in Ont- 
ario, and other institutions for vocational and technical training at a 
non-university level.* 


* * * 


It is unnecessary to endorse the cries of alarm coming from those 
who have discovered that in Russia they are doing much better in 


iThree more institutes of technology have now been opened in Ontario. 
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education in science than we are. We ought to deal with our own 
situation in accordance with our own needs and our own way of life. 
Nevertheless, our defence effort is involved in our needs; and insofar 
as recognition of this will spur our efforts, the result will be good, al- 
though copying methods would be wrong. 


A fundamental requirement for the solution of most problems is 
morale, and where there are participants it must be developed in them. 
The reinforcement of morale by rewards is wonderful to behold, and 
that is why emphasis has been placed here on scholarships and bur- 
saries. But when the student or teacher has tasted the delights of 
learning and has come to appreciate the high role he can play in the 
induction of others, with all their inestimable consequences to the wel- 
fare and progress of Canada, morale will become the sustaining force 
necessary for success and satisfaction in life. There should be general 
agreement to provide now the initial incentives to morale mentioned 
above, and not weaken resolution or cause delay by controversy. 


There is a temptation for some to seek political advantage from 
our educational needs. It should be realized that each political party 
is in power in some province and that all governments face the same 
problem. All seek to defend themselves and to say that everything 
that needs to be done is in hand. Public statements by ministers in 
all governments, including the federal, contain such remarks; and one 
even includes the comment that our youth should be left alone to re- 
spond to the forces of free enterprise as they see fit. Actually, all gov- 
ernments are alive to the situation and are certain to welcome an 
unbiased presentation of it. 

They should, because most of the people are figuratively dis- 
porting themselves in the warm sun on a beach below a cliff. The 
tide of population is coming in and Russia is the cliff. They are be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea, but they do not recognize their 
coming predicament yet. If only they did they could still get out. 
This sentry has now sounded the alarm. 





The Convivial Theory of State Origin 


—From Pub to Parliament— 


by 





The philosophers’ attempts to explain how the state came into existence have 
usually been guided by certain notions about the proper functions of this 
association. Here is a novel exposition, in classical style, of an old theme which 
lends support to the doctrine of individualism. 





“There is nothing which has yet been contrived by man by which so 
much happiness is produced as by a good tavern.” —Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


F™ questions have fascinated political scientists more than the 
question of the origin of state. The reason for this, apart from 
the sheer enjoyment of deductive speculation, lies in what Aristotle 
meant to convey when he wrote: “He who thus considers things in 
their first growth and origin, whether a state or anything else, will 
obtain a clear view of them.” The practical question on which we 
hope to obtain a clear view when tracing the state back to its origin 
concerns above all the question of its fundamental function. What 
purpose is it supposed to serve? 

The answer differs with the different theories of origin. Accord- 
ing to what may be called the divine theory, the purpose of the state 
is to prepare man for life after death. According to the social contract 
theories: to limit political power to the amount necessary to discharge 
the three original functions of government—peace, justice, and defense. 
According to the commercial theory: to integrate trade once people 
have lost their self-sufficiency as a result of specialization. And accord- 
ing to Aristotle: to furnish the individual with the substance of a good 
life, the summum bonum. 

The shortcoming of most of these theories lies in their contrived 
rationalization of conditions existing thousands of years after the pre- 
sumed event of state creation. To explain the three basic government 
functions, the social contract theories must, for example, operate on 
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the assumption that primeval man was essentially a fighting man. For 
had he been otherwise, the thought of writing such seemingly sophis- 
ticated purposes as peace, justice, and defense into his first compacts 
could hardly have occurred to him. At the same time, they assume 
that he lived dispersedly, rarely crossing anybody else’s path. But then 
it is difficult to understand why he should have been a fighting man. 

Only Aristotle's theory seems consistent both with its own assump- 
tions and the nature of the material of which societies are formed—the 
normal human person. He argues not backward, from the state to an 
appropriate concept of the men who created it, but forward, from the 
men who created it to an appropriate concept of their state. His 
source is not primeval man, of whom we know almost nothing, but 
man, who is forever contemporary, and can therefore be studied in 
the persons of one’s immediate neighbours or, for that matter, in 
oneself. 

This makes Aristotle's deductions more realistic than those of 
other theorists. Knowing his kind, he thought of men, primeval or 
contemporary, not as natural warriors but as political animals. Living 
dispersedly, he rationally assumed that their first reaction when meet- 
ing others was not the idea of fighting them. Fights result from people 
living together, not apart. Their first reaction was to sniff them up 
in friendly fashion. Thus, when they finally decided to form a society, 
it was not because they wanted to protect themselves from each other. 
It was because they felt lonely. According to Aristotle, the state creat- 
ing impulse was therefore man’s longing for company, for a good life, 
for the joys of convivium, not for peace, justice, and order. 

* + * 


To put emphasis where it belongs, Aristotle’s theory may there- 
fore be called a convivial theory of the origin of state. Its only draw- 
back is that it has not come down to us in sufficient detail. However, 
there is no reason why we should not try to reconstruct our own picture 
of the sequence leading to the birth of the first state. 

So let us transport ourselves back to the dawn of human exist- 
ence. The picture unfolding before our eyes is one of a landscape 
paradisical in abundance, but empty of men. Only a few of us 
exist here and there. Yet, in spite of our small number, we have 
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already a full measure of intellect. We breathe the fresh air of cool 
summer mornings with conscious delight. We realize that the fields 
and streams and forests are more than the storehouses of our means 
of survival. They are beautiful! And we believe in God with such 
intensity that we can almost still see Him. We are already artists, 
poets, and philosophers though we may as yet have hardly a language. 
But we know nothing of technology. While a benign nature satisfies 
all our wants, with our crude means it still takes an area of several 
square miles to feed a single person. 

Thus we live dispersedly in our distant caves, or in huts built on 
stilts in the fresh shore waters of glistening lakes, not because of mutual 
fear. With our paths hardly ever crossing, our only conflicts are with 
animals and weather, and these we have learned to outwit single 
handedly. The reason for our separation is purely economic. Without 
proper tools, there is simply not enough room for more persons to live 
in a given area. This is why we live apart. And this is why we feel 
lonely. 

But all along we know that other men exist in the distance. In 
clear weather, we see their thin smoke columns rise, and at night we 
see their fires on the horizon. As a result, there comes a day when, 
driven by curiosity and solitude, we walk across the valley to see who 
lives on the other side. Mutual suspicions are quickly overcome. 
Recognizing each other's humanity, we find undiluted joy in our meet- 
ing. In fact, we are so pleased with the experience of companionship 
that, upon parting, we not only arrange for return visits, we also 
decide to call on others who, filled with similar delights, soon increase 
the circle of friendship. 

Our first social contracts are thus purely personal in character. 
We are visitors in the other's home. However, we soon realize that 
we cannot just drop in on each other at random. The pursuit of our 
food sometimes keeps us away for days, and sometimes, having found 
better pastures, we do not return at all. So we may not be at home 
when visitors arrive. And since none of us can spare the time for 
calling twice only to find, perhaps, that he has again come in vain, 
we decide to fix the dates of our visits beforehand. Moreover, in 
order to distribute the growing material burden of hospitality evenly, 
we decide to have our get together each time in somebody else’s place. 
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With this our contracts begin to assume a new character. They 
are still primarily personal or, as we should perhaps say, individualistic 
in nature. Yet, insensibly, the first collective feature has crept into 
the picture. The privilege as well as the burden of hospitality have 
begun to rotate amongst the various sovereign individuals on the basis 
of a joint decision. Similarly, the date of our meetings has been jointly 
agreed upon. In other words, the first collective plan has been drawn 
up, the first social contract concluded. Its purpose is to meet again. 
Its reason: to be together, to enjoy the pleasures of conviviality. But 
so far, only parties have been arranged by these social agreements. 
No society has as yet come into existence. The group continues to 
meet as a gathering of individuals, as host and guests at somebody's 
private property, maintaining relationships which are still strictly per- 
sonal. 

However, we soon see that there is a flaw in our new arrange- 
ment. While some of us may sometimes have to walk only a few 
miles to the host’s residence, most of us must under the provisions of 
our rotation agreement negotiate most of the time considerably longer 
distances. As a result, instead of continuing to meet at somebody's 
private residence, we decide to meet at a neutral spot, close to no one 
in particular, but equidistant to all. With this we begin to lift part 
of our relationship out of the individual into the social realm. Equidist- 
ance becomes our first collective principle, our first average, that 
mysterious group concept which embodies nothing and everything, 
and is nobody’s and everybody’s, at the same time. Henceforth when 
we gather we are no longer functionally divided into host and guests. 
We are both simultaneously. 

Thus, if the previous agreement of rotating hospitality was our 
first social decision, our agreement to meet at an equally convenient 
location at an equally convenient time represents our first social policy. 
It is the first product of group action, immaterial as yet, but soon to 
take on physical substance. For the moment we execute our decision 
and actually meet at the jointly selected centre, equidistance crystal- 
lizes into a piece of land. It becomes our first social property, and 
we its shareholders and co-owners. But this is not all. Since our 
joint property is indivisible each of us owning an inalienable share 
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in the whole, not a disposable and definable share of the whole—it 
welds us in our capacity as its co-owners into an indivisible new entity 
which, though created by us, assumes a personality separate from 
that of its founders. Our joint property has turned us into a public 
corporation, a society. ' 

However, while we have now our first society, it is as yet of a 
highly tenuous and elusive nature. With its members still sovereign 
in nearly all respects, it knows neither government nor leaders. It is 
‘both a stateless and a classless society. And it is a society without 
permanence, a mere ad hoc creation for the purpose of securing to its 
members the pleasures of conviviality once or twice a year, perhaps 
at the time of the summer solstice or at the end of the harvest. Once 
the festivity is over, the society loses its function. It dissolves. Its 
property sheds its substance and becomes once more a mere concept 
of equidistance. Like a magnetic pole, it may even shift its location 
if changes in our members or dwellings produce a new average. The 
only element carrying on the spark of social reincarnation and furnish- 
ing a thin thread of continuity with a succession of later societies, is 
our decision to have similar festivities. Since this requires the deter- 
mination of a mutually agreeable and, if possible, unchanging date, 
the annual day of society emerges as the first fixture in the fluctuating 
scene of our social existence. And since no one likes to incur the risk 
of missing this important date, the study of the calender becomes our 
first socially inspired and sponsored pursuit. 

But soon we go another step further. At one of our infrequent 
gatherings we arrive at our meeting place only to find it in desolate 
condition. Rain pours down from the skies. There is no fire, no 
song, no dance. Soaked to our skins, we decide to protect ourselves 
against the future vagaries of weather by constructing a shelter. Stay- 
ing together longer than we planned, and working on a common pro- 
ject instead of pursuing our individual ends, we have inadvertantly 
rendered our first social contribution, we have paid our first tax. But 
it was worth it. As we leave, there stands a building, the first physical 
and lasting symbol of our corporate entity. Society still recedes into 
a stage of dormancy with the end of every festivity, but something of 
it continues materially. It no longer dissolves. Its property is no 
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longer a piece of land vanishing into the shifting abstraction of equi- 
distance. In the form of a sturdy structure it has acquired both loca- 
tion and permanence. But it is still a stateless society, with no agents, 
no officers, no government. All it has is a building which, symbolizing 
its purpose of companionship, is a hall of feasts. 

However, once we have a shelter we become aware of what Win- 
ston Churchill had in mind when he said that “we shape our buildings, 
and our buildings shape us”. Buildings must be administered. Up 
til now we have extracted great pleasure from our structure. But on 
one of our annual visits we find it half ruined. Again we must pay 
a tax in the form of a few days work. As a result, in order to avoid 
having to labour during our precious feast days in the future, we 
decide to appoint our first public servant—a janitor. His task is to keep 
our community hall in a state of = repair. However, in spite of 
our offer to endow his position with ample supplies to be contributed 
by us all, there is no volunteer. We are still too close to the status of 
nearly unlimited personal sovereignty to accept the idea of being the 
servant of anybody, least of all of being the servant of everybody. It 
takes all our persuasive powers to induce in the end the least capable 
amongst us, the one who had always found it harder than the rest 
to trap his food, to accept the appointment, but only after we have 
shown that the new job also has its advantages. Above all it is easy. 
It provides the heretofore unknown luxury of leisure. And it relieves 
its occupant of life’s greatest tyranny—the daily need of chasing after 
his own means of subsistence. 

Before we disband once more, however, we become aware that, 
by defining the obligations of our first public servant, we have placed 
obligations also on our own shoulders. So we draw up a plan, a con- 
stitution, according to which the burden of keeping our janitor supplied 
is equitably distributed. We stipulate the shares in food and clothes 
each of us has to contribute, as well as the times at which deliveries 
must be made. Since we are as yet unable to prevent food from 
spoiling, we provide for these deliveries to be made several times per 
year. hough cumbersome, this will lead to an increase of our social 
contacts and help in strengthening the fabric of our society. When we 
finally separate, we no longer leave only a building behind. We leave 
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someone in charge of it, a person servicing and administering it on 
our behalf. And casting a last glance back, we suddenly realize that 
some fundamental change has occurred. We have acquired a living 
tool, a manageable instrument of our collective will. Our society has 
created a state. Our janitor is our first administrator, our first govern- 
ment. Only sovereignty is still lacking. For, neither society, nor the 
state, nor the government have as yet the power to enforce anything. 

Having a servant at our disposal, we feel we should give him more 
duties to perform every time we think of him. This is a natural re- 
action of human nature. The janitor, on the other hand, who at first 
seemed so reluctant to accept his appointment, surprises us by being 
now quite willing to assume additional functions. He has found 
pleasure in his carefree existence. The time at his disposal has per- 
mitted him to indulge in hobbies. He has taken to carpentry. By 
handsomely furnishing our community building, he has both enriched 
our common property and pleased himself. Moreover, he has in the 
meantime discovered that to be everybody's servant is really to be 
nobody’s servant. None of us can give him instructions singly. Only 
collectively we can. In addition, he realizes that, by reporting to us 
on his activities, he not only is in a position to influence the nature of 
our instructions to him, insensibly he even begins to shape their scope. 
And lastly, every time we give him more things to do, he knows that 
we must increase his allowance, his staff, and his authority along 
with it. 

As a result he has no objection to the new task we now decide to 
impose on him. Proud of our building and its furnishings of heavy 
tables and sturdy chairs, we seem to miss only one thing to turn our 
gatherings into occasions of undiluted joy. We have long thought it 
tiring having to lug our own provisions along. So we charge our new 
tool, the state, to relieve us of this burden, and furnish us the supplies 
in food and drink necessary for our consumption at festival times. To 
this end we increase our public domain by adding a number of fields. 
And to permit their efficient cultivation, we select a number of ad- 
ditional public servants, advancing at the same time the janitor to the 
rank of superintendent. Deficiencies in supplies such as may con- 
tinue to exist, we make up by appropriate contributions on our own 
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part. These we are the more ready to render as we no longer need 
to deliver them ourselves. With our enlarged social staff, they can 
now be collected at the source. 

Having made these arrangements, we appear at last to have all 
we desire. As we return next time to our community hall, our servants 
wait on us with a rich variety of food and drink. We give thanks to 
God. We converse. We dance. The state has begun to fulfill the 
purpose for which we have created it. It provides us with a “good 
life”. And it has appropriately taken on the characteristics of the 
institution which to this day has in many countries remained the most 
cherished public centre. With the shelter it provides, with its oaken 
tables, its food, its drink, its conviviality, our first state is, in fact—an 
inn. Or, as we may also put it, the inn is our first state, and the janitor, 
who has now become an innkeeper, the first servant and presiding 
officer of our society. Later, as the inn-keeper assumes to an increas- 
ing extent mastery over our public estate, his original function becomes 
blurred. Yet the enterprise never really out-grows its convivial origin 
and purpose. As at the dawn of our social organization, society's prin- 
cipal functions are still climaxed by state dinners. And since time 
immemorial, the most outstanding characteristic of presidents and 
kings has been hospitality. Nor have inns, on the other hand, ever lost 
their public character. Amongst the first enterprises to be declared 
as “businesses affected with a public interest”, they are to this day 
called public houses, or pubs, and the inkeepers—publicans. 

The only question still to be answered is: how did the inn-state 
acquire sovereignty? So far, the concept of the lonely man has satis- 
factorily explained all preceding stages of social development — the 
visit with neighbours, the rotation of hospitality, the impermanent 
society, the permanent society, the state. And it has explained the 
Aristotelian purpose of society: the insurance of a good life. But it 
holds no clue as to the emergence of the last attribute of supreme social 
organization—sovereignty. Nor can it explain the cause which, in a 
society formed for securing a good life, could have led to the develop- 
ment of those three repressive functions whose collective exercise both 
creates and entails the concept of sovereignty: the preservation of in- 
ternal peace, the dispensation of justice, and the ensurance of external 


defense. 
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To account for this last evolution, it now becomes indeed neces- 
sary to introduce the assumption of the fighting man. For, as the 
social contract theorists quite properly reasoned, the desire for peace, 
justice, and defense, can arise only as a reflex to a prior condition of 
fight, injustice, and attack. But at this stage, the assumption is no 
longer contrived. While it would have seemed highly unnatural for 
men to have fought each other as long as they lived in a state of - 
nature, dispersedly, the eruption of fight appears entirely natural once 
they begin to live and work in company. As loneliness caused them 
to form communities, life in common, the pursuit of joint ends, causes 
them to get involved in disputes. The fighting man is a product of 
civilization. And where are fights more readily engendered than in 
the intense air, the crowdedness, the fellowship of the inn? 


Hence, there is no need to abandon the model of state creation 
followed so far in order to arrive at the supreme attribute of political 
life. For, by the very reason of embodying the companionship purpose 
of social organization, the inn-state breeds also the condition which, 
of necessity, leads to the rise of the repressive powers of government 
and, with them, to the establishment of sovereignty. The events 
causing this development are not difficult to visualize. As the in- 
timacy of our new association produces the first quarrels, our natural 
reaction is to ask of the inkeeper to restore order and good life. To 
enable him to comply with our request, we furnish him with police 
power. Since, in the enthusiasm of restoring order, he may have 
repressed the wrong persons, we must almost simultaneously set up 
machinery for the exercise of the second repressive function, the dis- 
pensation of justice. We proceed with the selection of an unbiased 
arbiter, a judge. And since the innkeeper is in all likelihood the person 
least involved in our disputes, we may find it wise at this early stage 
to confer on him in addition to the police power also the judicial power. 


Having thus secured our internal peace, our society prospers, our 
community hall becomes more handsome, and its larders become 
richer with supplies from year to year. This has aroused the envy of 
a less developed neighbouring society. As a result, returning once 
again to our inn, a tragic surprise is in store for us. We find the build- 
ing destroyed, the supplies plundered, our servants killed. For a 
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moment we think of reverting to our solitary existence. But soon we 
find that we are no longer prepared to live without the amenities of 
life in society. So we rebuild our community hall and, this time, even 
surround it with moats and walls. The hall of feasts still dominates 
the structure, but it begins to resemble a castle rather than an inn. 
We select a new social host, and make a new staff available to him. 
But in addition to his previous duties, we charge him with the duty 
to protect our public property in case of another external attack. To 
this end we pledge ourselves to appear with our weapons whenever he 
should signal the approach of an enemy. As a result, henceforth no 
earthly power is able to impose its will on us with impunity. Our 
state has become sovereign. 


* * * 


Having presented a detailed picture of a likely fashion in which 
the state may have originated, the question is: what for? Even if 
everything happened the way we envisioned it, what can be gained 
from such political story telling? As indicated in the beginning: the 
same thing other theorists hoped to gain from their speculations on 
the origin of state—a clue as to the real scope, purpose, and function 
of government. 

Many other theories such as the social contract theories produced 
the picture of a government whose purpose was limited by the task 
of securing defense for society, and justice and peace for the individual. 
But, with the exception of Aristotle’s and Locke's, most came at the 
same time to the conclusion that, in spite of the limitation of purpose, 
the functions of government could be so extended as to obliterate 
whatever meaning the limitation of purpose might have entailed. After 
all, what is not justified if such high ideals as justice, peace, and de- 
fense are at stake? Whether they meant to convey this or not, the 
effect of these theories is a social concept in which the state, the 
government, or the people, as the case may be, is advanced to the 
position of Hobbes’ mortal god, while the human person becomes a 
mere collaborator of and in the government for the purpose of serving 
the ends of society. He is degraded to the insignificance of an atom 
without independent meaning, supported only by the theological 
illusion that, as a particle, he is part of the whole, and the whole, like 
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God, with all its majesty, is part of him. As a result, though they have 
in many instances set out from individualistic assumptions, most of 
these theories such as those of Hobbes and Rousseau end up as ration- 
alizations of unlimited government extension in both the authoritarian 
and the collectivist sense of the term. 


The convivial theory comes to different conclusions. Govern- 
ment, state, or society never cease to appear as the down-to-earth 
institutions they were meant to be when they were created. The inn, 
symbolizing their purpose, conveys personal comfort, not social glory. 
Its master serves men, not the misty concept of the people. The 
citizen is not the collaborator—the dishwasher or waiter—of govern- 
ment, but its director and beneficiary. He does not fulfill the purpose 
of society. He has joined society to fulfill his own. He pays taxes 
not to participate in government—to be the butler in his own house— 
but to be relieved of government. 


The most important implication of the convivial theory, however, 
is this. It puts unexpandable limits to the functions of government. By 
declaring peace, justice, and defense the ideals for whose sake men 
have entered into social compacts, other theories must by necessity 
come to the conclusion that government is both entitled and duty- 
bound to extend its activities into the most hidden recesses of personal 
existence in order to uphold them. According to the convivial inter- 
pretation, on the other hand, these ideals are not absolute but relative. 
They are themselves mere means in the accomplishment of social ends, 
not ends. It is not a question of government for peace, justice, and 
defense, but peace, justice, and defense for the purpose of a good 
life—a vastly different proposition. It may be unjust for a father to 
spank his son, or for a son to maintain filial relations with a mother 
holding unpopular opinions. Yet, the state may not interfere. For 
when judicial and police powers were established, it was to keep the 
peace of the tavern, of the public property, the pub, not the peace of 
the home. Even the idea of sovereignty is limited, limited to the 
public estate. In all personal relationships, the individual remains un- 
disputed master. 

To the extent that the convivial theory seems sound, it is as political 
theories invariably are, a rationalization—in this case a rationalization 
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of the philosophy of individualism. To the extent that it might actually 
be sound, it would indicate that the number of modern governments 
upholding the purposes set by the original state creators has become 
very small. To the extent that it is neither, it is what the Germans call 
a Staatsroman— a piece of political fiction illuminating, or not, a piece 


of political reality. 


Houses 
by 


Joun Lacus 


The dentists dig deep to extract 

old houses from the city’s jaw — 

they remove the rotting brick roots, 

mess around with the disease-puss of the sewers 
their pneumatic drills explore the aching caverns 
before the wounds are allowed to heal — 

and then they build a gleaming 

white skyline of false teeth 

held not by roots in the jawbone of tradition 

but whole rows juggled with economic mouth-skill 
on a precarious dental plate. 





Time, Myth and Fact 


~The Historian’s Commodities— 


by 





Our culture comes as much from man’s myth-making proclivities as from the 
coherent application of his intelligence to the facts. In studying man’s existence 
in time, will the historian who clings to facts and ignores myths, make his subject 
so rarified that he is left without readers? One of Canada’s foremost historians 
here discusses the complexities of his profession’s tools and materials. 





T he historian is a dealer in the commodity time. It is his ever- 
present stock in trade. He is a specialist in the order in which 
things happen, and he cannot too much insist that they happen one 
after another—that is, when they do not happen all at once! At least, 
what has already occurred goes before what comes after it; on that, 
surely, we can agree. 

Many other people are also dealers in time: archeologists, ethnol- 
ogists, geologists, astronomers. All these scholars, the archeologist 
excepted, deal with other kinds of time than that of the historian. 
Each study has its own kind of time, and its own time scale. That of 
the historian is his own, and it is what makes him a historian and not 
something else. 

The historian also deals in another commodity, fact. “Fact” is 
what actually happened. This simple proposition will stand endless 
discussion, the only result of which will be to make no one sure any 
longer of what “fact” is. I used to be told in my infancy that a fact 
was a lie and a half. With this simple and probably good definition, 
let me leave “fact” for the moment and go on to my third term, myth. 

The common meaning for the word myth carries a suggestion 
of untruth—an imaginative nothing. I use the term here rather to 
mean “account accepted” or “that which is generally believed to be 
true”. It is not an unusual meaning for the word. 


* * * 
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History begins in myth. It usually begins with some kind of 
“origins” myth, of which the creation myth is a familiar example. 
Virgil began Rome’s history for it by obligingly inventing a creation 
myth. The Homeric myths do not have much to say about creation: 
they are “beginnings” myths, myths of the early days, “when there 
were giants in the land”. Paradise Lost, like the Aeneid, is a synthetic 
myth. So powerful were both that for millions of mankind they 
actually constitute a version of history. Milton’s epic probably comes 
closer to supplying the accepted version of the Christian creation myth 
than does the original, though the original, in view of its widespread 
dispersion and great tenacity may be regarded as the second most 
powerful of the myths of our western world. 


The most powerful of all myths is that of Christianity. Again, I 
do not use the word to shock or discredit. Here is a version of what 
actually happened, accepted over many generations in minute detail 
and of infinite influence over the lives and affairs of men. In my 
sense of the word “myth”, the words “Christian myth” seem exact and 
apposite. 

The myth, as the illustrations indicate, acquires all the hardness 
of actual fact: all the verisimilitude, all the exact picturesque and 
local detail, the minute detail, of what might be assumed to have 
actually happened. It supplies words for speakers, and works them 
out in logical relationship to their circumstances: in this sense, 
Thucydides was a myth maker.’ The imaginative mind of man allows 
no detail to escape. The result is the fusion, or if you like, the con- 
fusion, of myth and fact, the perfect artistic fusion. The great myths 
give birth to the great epics and “scriptures”, while the epics and 
“scriptures” re-establish and affirm and extend the myth. 

The myth becomes so fortified in this process that it is capable of 
withstanding the heaviest assaults; one of the main bastions of its 
fortifications, adding to its accepted authenticity, is its emotional 
colouring. It becomes impiety to doubt the myth. Those who ques- 
tion are disloyal, heretics, outcasts. Again, the Christian myth sup- 
plies the clearest example. Only as other factors begin to weaken the 


1Toynbee corroborates this (Volume V, Annex III, p. 607)—though the passage here was 
worked out independently. 
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myth is criticism able to come in, and this entrance of criticism is 
delayed by a thousand inhibitions: in my youth, among simple people 
dropping the Holy Scriptures to the floor, even in accident, was an 
offense, and if done on purpose a grievous offense. And yet how far 
a cry from that to the intellectual processes by which the Scriptures 
within this century past have been eroded! The intellectual assault 
is generated out of the myth, conditioned by the myth and in its 
development gives rise to great quantities of learning, to the most 
astute textual observation, to the study of languages, regions and 
cultures, which may eventually substantially destroy the myth but in 
so doing create vast new masses of fact, and a new sense of time. 

Again the Christian myth offers the best example. It is a direct 
step from “searching the Scriptures” to the spade of the archeologist 
and its revolutionary effects. A minor example will illustrate the 
patient learning that is in itself a pious exercise upon the myth and 
yet, in its sum, may be destructive of it. A friend of mine who had 
spent his lifetime as a New Testament scholar, told me quite excitedly 
one day that he thought he had found a new translation for one of 
the words in the familiar “Consider the lilies of the field: they toil not, 
neither do they spin!” From careful investigation of the original, he 
claimed that the evident intention to suggest that the lilies were good 
for no practical purpose, would be brought out much more clearly and 
would be more faithful to the original if a term from the flax industry 
were substituted for “toil”. The passage would then read: “they 
scutch not, neither do they spin”. That is, “they cannot be dressed 
by beating out, nor can they be spun”. The translation puts meaning 
into a rather obscure passage. It represents years of work—just one 
word clarified. But if the whole were clarified, what would become 
of the myth? 

In sum, the myth provides an account of the origins of the group, 
makes this account acceptable as actual fact, and buttresses it with 
piety. The account, or myth, lasts indefinitely, but is eventually eroded 
by intellectual processes set in motion by some of the erstwhile 
guardians of the myth—the priesthood and their offshoots. Its erosion 
results in vast extensions of knowledge of fact and of time, and in many 
pretty objects in museums. 
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The myth gives the colouring and the force to the group’s con- 
ception of its own destiny. A myth of this sort may arise at any 
moment in history,—“Rule, Britannia”, for example. The group’s con- 
ception of its own destiny is expanded by its consciousness of itself 
and by its experience. These latter two terms, consciousness of self 
and experience, we call history: the group's history may be known, or 
it may be fancied: for it, the record, however it may stand, is its his- 
tory, a satisfactory account of itself. In French Canada, for instance, 
which has so delightful a combination of myth and fact as its history, 
la survivance is the key word—it explains all in satisfactory and satisfy- 
ing fashion. The word is itself the myth. 

Myth, plus consciousness of destiny, plus satisfactory account of 
the group's experience, gives, in certain striking major cases (though 
minor ones fit in, as, again, the example of French Canada), the 
world view, the plan of time. Again the Christian religion provides 
the most prominent illustration. The original myth-foundation is 
simple and huge: it colours imaginations and awakens sympathies. It 
is buttressed by every known experience, aesthetic, emotional, intel- 
lectual, mystical, political. In each of these fields of experience are 
solid masses of achievement. The myth takes on rainbow hues of 
every sort for every man. It has provided for many generations of 
men satisfactory explanations of all major issues and a satisfactory 
scheme of the order of things. It has provided a chart through time. 
This is what I call the Christian world view. Its outline is too familiar 
to call for repetition—from the coming of the Messiah to the Last Judg- 
ment. Over the centuries, and not for the merely credulous, the 
Christian scheme of things terrestrial provides a map of time, a world 
view. As the medieval hymn writer so beautifully puts it 

Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet saeclum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sybilla 


Quantus tremor est futurus 
Quando Iudex est venturus 
Cuncte stricte discussurus! 
Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum 

Coget omnes ante thronum 
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The myth establishes the accepted outline of fact. Did St. Peter 
go to Rome and was he there martyred? I have heard simple men 
argue passionately in support of this view of the history of St. Peter. 
How did they know? What did that matter? They believed! A 
similar myth of great force is that involving the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Less than half a century after the saint’s death, his followers 
were sharply divided between those who wished to stick to his ideals 
of poverty in their most rigorous form and those who wished to con- 
form to the standards of the ecclesiastical world about them. In the 
year 1260 the official “legend” as it was called, of the Saint was com- 
missioned by the Order. Three years later it was completed and in 
1266, a general chapter of the Order held at Paris under the presidency 
of Bonaventura, the man who had written the “legend”, made arrange- 
ments for the collection and destruction of all the other material re- 
lating to St. Francis. The official “legend” of the Saint remained 
intact until late in the 19th century.’ For “legend” read “myth”; the 
authorized version of events, forced on everyone and accepted by 
everyone. The fate of the ‘history’ of St. Francis is common: pious 
and artful men keep conspiring to make the facts accord with the 
myth. These pious men are the guardians of the myth: they are its 
priests—and they supply, as I have suggested, the individuals who 
eventually damage or destroy the myth, or possibly, recreate it in new 
and more effective form. Luther comes at once to mind. 

The myth establishes its own version of history, partly by the 
colouring of fact, partly by deliberate suppression of unwelcome facts. 
All revolutions seem to proceed in this way, colouring or discolouring 
history for centuries, perhaps forever. Examples abound. The Nazis 
burned the books. The Russians seem to be engaged in a non-stop 
performance of rewriting their history to suit the present occasion, 
whatever it may be. The English disturbances of the mid-seventeenth 
century ended up in the Restoration of Charles II and the hanging of 
poor old Cromwell's corpse in chains. For nearly two centuries, Crom- 
well remained the stock figure of the tyrant—until the reviving 
Puritanism of the 19th century took him out and dusted him off again. 
On this Puritan continent, he is a folk hero, but in pious Anglican 


*David S. Muzzey, The Spiritual Franciscans, New York, 1907, pp. 4ff. 
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hearts “the martyred king” still reigns. The English revolutionary 
century was unfortunate in its myth-making processes, in that neither 
side succeeded in making a clean sweep of the other’s myths. The 
result is that we still have two sets of myths, two versions of the revolu- 
tionary events, still have Roundheads and Cavaliers, Whigs and Tories. 

Americans, erudite Americans as well as ordinary men, react 
emotionally to the myth of the American Revolution. The words “The 
British” still form a stereotype which colours the thought and action 
of even the most detached. It was an image of this stereotype some- 
where at the back of Roosevelt’s brain which caused him to take his 
pro-Russian, anti-British line at Yalta. 

Take those most potent myths, the religious prejudices and pre- 
conceptions generated by the Reformation. They have been colouring 
the fact ever since. They are no closer to allowing it to be seen in 
its “true colours”, whatever they may be, than they were 400 years 
ago. Take the myth I have already referred to, the myth of Christianity 
itself. Christianity constituted the first and the greatest of the revolu- 
tions. It so completely obliterated the old pagan world that not a 
patch of it remains intact. The old pagan world, under the hammer 
blows of Christianity, disappeared, leaving not a wrack behind. There 
is no one now to plead its cause, to put its values as it seems to him 
they should he felt, to challenge, in any way whatsoever, the positions 
and beliefs of the victors. If this were not a revolution what was? If 
we had accounts “from the other side”, as we have, for example, for 
the Reformation, how different our attitudes would be. Christianity 
dyed all subsequent history with its gwn almost fadeless colours. How 
can the historian recover the native hue of the material? To under- 
stand Paganism intellectually is far from being a pagan by birth and 
up-bringing, with Pagan values intuitively held. We are all creatures 
of our myths. 

At any given moment in the last nineteen centuries, who was to 
say what was myth and what was fact? Was the feeding of the five 
thousand myth or fact? The influence of the narrative is fact. The 

8J do not forget that we do have a few such accounts in fragmentary form. But they do 


not supply a body of living tradition. 
*x * * 
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Crusades were fact in their occurrence, but they never would have 
occurred but for the myth. Did Luther say he would go to Worms 
though forty thousand devils stood in the way? Did he throw his ink 
bottle at one of these devils? These were for long enough accepted 
as “facts”. Wolfe’s repetition of Gray's Elegy on his way to climb the 
Heights of Abraham, was it myth or fact? Every generation, every 
year of history, sees its own new myths generated. In some way 
they buttress, the general edifice. To the serious historian, you may 
say, they do not matter. Yet it may take him generations to cut 
through the thicket into which they grow. George Washington’s little 
hatchet laid low the cherry tree far faster than the historians could hack 
away the myth which his deed originated. At every point in the human 
story, big and little, grave and gay, the fact is coloured by the myth. 
The completely detached mind never existed: if it did, its possessor's 
account of events was immediately coloured by the passions of the 
onlookers. Ask poor General Burns as he frizzles there between 
Israelite frying pan and Egyptian fire. 

Examine your own experience. How do you divorce your amour 
propre from “what actually happened”—in a car accident, say, or a 
quarrel? Transfer your own unregenerate person to the personality 
of a people or a period, and see if you can leave yourself out! 

See, indeed, if you can make the transfer. One knows his own 
society and I doubt very much if he knows any other: that is, really 
knows, knows from the inside, as it were, not merely by intellectual 
tours de force. Over many years I have done my best to understand 
French Canada but I am very much aware that I cannot see life 
through its eyes. I can in the large, as it were, but not in the small. 
I can put myself imaginatively into the position of a conquered people, 
but I cannot think the thoughts that they think. For that matter, 
Canadians cannot put themselves into the positions of Americans, 
well as they may think they know American life. They are not citizens 
of a great power themselves and they cannot think like citizens of a 
great power, that is, like Americans. The farther you go from your own 
culture, the less likely are you to be able to penetrate that culture you 
study. In the history and culture of a country as close to us as France, 
there are countless little points of circumstances which to a French- 
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man must have been familiar from childhood, but which to outsiders 
are either unknown or carry no emotional colouring with them. What 
echo, does the phrase “day of dupes” awake in English ears? 

There are, of course, exceptions to every rule—for example, the 
penetrating and sympathetic studies of English life made by the 
Frenchman Halévy — but in general, I imagine that the history of a 
country or a culture or a religion written by an outsider compared 
with equally competent studies done by the insider is much like what 
the English dons’ Latin verses are to Latin verses. 

History, in other words, is the joint product of myth and fact, 
soul and body. The historian is closely related to the epic poet. But 
the historian writes in prose and is much more strictly bound by 
fact than is the poet: the unpardonable sin for the historian is per- 
version of the evidence in an attempt to create a myth, whereas crea- 
tion of myth, with no concern for evidence, is the measure of the epic 
poet’s success. Fact without myth—the dry-as-dust historian—is dead: 
myth without fact is not history. The historian must be something to 
his Hecuba and she to him. 

The myth is elaborated in the creative primitive period, the poetic 
period, when men are seen larger than life, in the age of heroics and 
miracles. It endures until for one reason or another, very frequently 
because of religious or political controversy, it becomes the subject 
of intellectual exercise and suffers the cruel process of dissection. At 
this point it passes over into history. History becomes more and more 
the subject of intellectualizing processes which strain out more and 
more of the myth. At such a juncture we are in the midst of “scientific” 
history:—just exactly what were the facts? asks the scientific historian. 
In this way it may be, history is removed too far from its roots, made 
too rarified and those who write it discover themselves left without 
readers. But now comes a generation (and I have in mind our pre- 
sent period) which is no longer attracted by mere fact gathering. It 
seeks meaning. It seeks to formulate “laws” of history, as Toynbee 
did, or philosophies of history, as Spengler did. Already the specialist 
will have found that his particular collection of facts is of interest 
almost solely to—himself! The next stage might well be a return to 
“popular” history, a return to myth. I doubt if the “scientific” his- 
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torian can have much of a run: few men can live in the full glare of 
intellectualism. Man will have his myths. Let us hope that they may 
do him less harm than certain by-products of the pure intellect which, 
whether from the study of the eroding critic or the laboratory of the 
scientist, seem to have as their effect or end, his destruction. 





Maxwell Anderson: A Historical Parallel 


—Problems for the Poetic Dramatist— 
by 


Henry W. KNEPLER 





The seventeenth century dramatist, John Banks, like the contemporary Maxwell 
Anderson, chose three queens as the protagonists for his poetic dramas. Professor 
Knepler analyses the plots, characters, and dramatic ground rules employed 
to reveal how each achieved a new type of ‘she-tragedy’. 





end two hundred and fifty years separate Maxwell Anderson's 
Elizabeth the Queen (1931) from The Unhappy Favourite (1681) 
by John Banks. Both are plays on Elizabeth and Essex and both mark 
their authors’ departure from their previous playwriting. This in itself 
would not be noteworthy but for the fact that Mr. Anderson’s second 
historical verse play, Mary of Scotland (1933) treated the subject of 


another Banks play (The Island Queens, 1684), and that he later turn- 
ed to yet another theme of Banks’ in Anne of the Thousand Days 
(1948). 

Nobody will contend that Mr. Anderson “used” Banks, so to 
speak. It would be hard to imagine anyone, let alone a major con- 
temporary dramatist, turning to John Banks. It can be contended, 
however, that Banks and Anderson, confronted with a similar state of 
the theatre, especially as far as the inclinations of the audience were 
concerned, came to similar conclusions, and approached their re- 
spective problems in much the same way. 

Banks wrote seven serious plays—tragedies, if you like the designa- 
tion of the day. We know little about him beyond this fact. He was 
a man of modest talents, but he had a very singleminded principle 
about writing plays. Six of his seven are dedicated to women, and he 
attempts throughout his works to please the female part of the audi- 
ence. The reasons are not hard to see. In his article “Shadwell, the 
Ladies, and the Change in Comedy” John Harrington Smith describes 

\Modern Philology, XLIV (August, 1948) 22-23. Mr. Smith cites prologues and internal 


evidence to show that comedy underwent a change in the late 1760’s from a rather callous 
contemplation of cuckoldry to principles more favourable to the feelings of the female part of the 


audience. 
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the revolution in comedy, which seems to have occurred in the 
Restoration audience at about the time Banks began to write. For 
strategic as well as moral reasons the ladies were in revolt against the 
type of comedy exemplified by Wycherley’s Country Wife (1675), 
Etherege’s Man of Mode (1676), and Mrs. Behn’s Sir Patient Fancy 
(1678). 

In my collection of evidence for a corresponding shift in the 
serious drama of the period the singleminded John Banks emerges 
most strongly. The heroic drama had, after all, come to deal as 
scurvily with the female sex as the variant of comedy just referred 
to. In the successful plays of Lee and Dryden in the 1670's ( Aureng- 
Zebe, Sophonisba, Gloriana) love has become that stereotyped weak- 
ness in the protagonist which leads directly to his ruin. To quote just 
one couplet from Aureng-Zebe: 

Hast thou never been base? did love ne’er bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend? 

Banks turned resolutely against this type of situation. His first 
play, The Rival Kings (1677), still in heroic couplets, was an answer 
to Lee’s Rival Queens (1677). Banks could hardly pretend that his 
was the better play, but he threw himself on the mercy of “the boxes” 
and courted favour with the respectable ladies in the audience, as 
the prologue shows. In the play itself he counters the basic situation 
of Lee’s play—two queens fighting for the favours of Alexander the 
Great—by having Alexander and Oroondates fight for the favours of 
one queen. 

The Rival Kings was followed by The Destruction of Troy (1678) 
and presumably by Cyrus the Great, though it bears a much later date. 
Both were heroic plays with an eye on the ladies, but their other 
qualities seem quite clearly to have been too slender to advance their 
author far. Times were changing, however. Otway had experimented 
with the heroic and with Shakespeareana (Caius Marius) and arrived 
at a new kind of domestic anti-heroic drama in 1680 with The Orphan. 
In the same year Crowne’s Miseries of Civil War served to restore 
Shakespeare's chronicle plays, after a fashion—and successfully, it 
seems, for it was followed rapidly by other such adaptations by Crowne 
and Nahum Tate. 
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In 1681 Banks presented his contribution to the new trend: The 
Unhappy Favourite. It resembles the Elizabethan chronicle plays 
in their Restoration form, i.e. “improved” with a more rigid plot 
structure, adherence or at least lip service to the Three Unities, and 
a strong love interest. It therefore combines the principle of the 
chronicle with the current practices of the heroic drama. In the 
language there is no change; again two lines will suffice: The Earl of 
Southampton says 


Hold in my fire, and scorch not through my ribs, 
Quench, if thou canst, the Burning Furious Pain. 


The Unhappy Favourite is the Earl of Essex and it is therefore 
natural that Queen Elizabeth would play a prominent part in the play. 
As Banks develops, the new genre women gradually become the pro- 
tagonists. Rowe's Jane Shore (1714) is the best example of she- 
tragedy, but Banks had essentially perfected the type by 1684 with 
The Island Queens. Very briefly put, the she-tragedy, the earliest 
form of the drama of sentiment, has a heroine who is weighed down 
by some guilt, yet is herself guiltless in the action of the play. She 
is punished for a crime she has not committed, she is acted against 
rather than active, and thereby achieves her pathos. Except for The 
Unhappy Favourite Banks was not successful with his pathetic plays 
and had frenquent brushes with the censor. But if his plays were 
poor, his principles were correct, as Rowe was to prove later. 


Maxwell Anderson, like Banks, was faced with a dichotomy when 
he wished to satisfy his interest in the poetic drama. Rightly or 
wrongly, he stated: “I did not come back to verse [after his first play 
White Desert] until I had discovered that poetic tragedy had never 
been successfully written about its own place and time” 


But the historical drama was divided. Broadway had no suc- 
cessful poetic drama, historical or non-historical, that was not imported 
—in fact, none successful in years apart from the works which Walter 
Hampden had in his repertoire, mostly the plays of Rostand. Broadway 
had, however, the tradition of George Bernard Shaw, a tradition which 
“debunks” history, turns cherished notions topsy turvy, and brings 


20ff Broadway. New York: William Sloane Associates, 1947, p. 58, 
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historical characters into a contemporary environment psychologically. 
Native plays in this vein were Sherwood’s Road to Rome and O'Neill's 
satire Marco Millions (1928) in which Alfred Lunt was starred, three 
years before he and Lynn Fontanne appeared in Elizabeth the Queen. 

This then is the point: Both Banks and Anderson were confronted 
with conflicting traditions that stood in the way of their attempts to 
carry on successfully with serious and poetic drama respectively. Both 
reached solutions which combined the conflicting schools. Banks 
took the idea of the old Elizabethan chronicle, modified to suit the 
susceptibilities of the Restoration audience, and cast it in a new plot 
structure which we now refer to as pathetic. With it he combined the 
established heroic drama by retaining its language and characteriza- 
tion. Anderson took the old historical drama of poetic idealism, the 
romantic drama of the English closet and the Continental stage, 
modified to suit the susceptibilities of the Broadway audience. With 
it he combined the established historical drama of Shavian realism, 
hindsight, contemporaneousness and spice. 

Besides this Banks drifted towards the use of a female protagonist. 


As I pointed out, his audience may have had something to do with 
this; beyond that, however, the poetics of his genre lead in that direc- 
tion in any case. Mr. Anderson chose descent by the female lines 
for his plays also. For there is a strong line from Banks via Jane Shore, 
Marguerite Gautier, Mrs. Tanqueray on to his heroines and ever on- 
ward to Blanche Dubois. 


The six plays, set side by side, are: 
Anderson Banks Subject 


Elizabeth the Queen (1981) The Unhappy Favourite Elizabeth and Essex 
(1681) 


Mary of Scotland (1983) The Island Queens (1684) Mary Stuart and 
banned, but performed in Elizabeth 
a revised version as The 
Albion Queens (1704) 


Anne of the Thousand Days Vertue Betray'd (1692) Anne Boleyn and 
(1947) Henry VIII. 
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The plays offer close parallels, showing that in achieving a new type 
both Banks and Anderson went along similar roads, This can be shown 
by a discussion of plot, character, and the dramatic ground rules which 


arise from them. 
* * * 


All the Anderson plots take a wider sweep in time and place than 
Banks’. This is of course the result of the influence of the Three 
Unities. Though Banks quietly and persistently offended against 
them, he never could have taken the seven year sweep of Mary of 
Scotland or the trip from London to Ireland in Elizabeth the Queen. 

Let us take the Anderson plays in their chronological order of 
writing: Elizabeth the Queen begins with the envy of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the anxiety of Sir Robert Cecil about the ascendancy of 
the Earl of Essex at Elizabeth's Court. There is much modern talk 
of sex and love, all in prose in the beginning, but the tone never be- 
comes contemporary in the Shavian sense. A simple and brief example 
may convey the flavor. Raleigh says of the Earl of Essex and his Queen: 

Bid him hurry if he wishes to find her abed as usual. 
Shavian body in Shakespearean dress. The language, with its puns 
and slightly archaic turns of speech, comes close enough to the Eliza- 
bethan that a scene from Henry IV performed by Burbage and Hem- 
inge in Act III does not stand apart too much. 

Elizabeth and Essex love each other, though they quarrel inces- 
santly. They are both domineering types who want to have the upper 
hand. But Elizabeth has learned to “keep her counsel”, whereas 
Essex is a hothead. Raleigh and Cecil succeed in dividing them 
through the affairs of state until Elizabeth, realist that she is, betrays 
and arrests Essex rather than run the risk of losing her power. 

But she is torn between love and queenship. She hopes that 
Essex will return her the ring she once gave him with the promise that 
she would fulfil his every wish whenever he returned it to her. Finally 
she breaks down and has him brought to her. He refuses to save his 
life by returning the ring. The whole situation would merely repeat 
itself. He prefers to go to his death: 


But there’s been an empire between us! I am to die — 
Let us say that — let us begin with that — 
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For then I can tell you that if there'd been no empire 
And even now, if you were no Queen and I were not pretender, 
That god who searches heaven and earth and hell 
For two who are perfect lovers could end his search 
With you and me... 
Yet if I live Ill be 
Your death or you'll be mine. 


Elizabeth at the very last demands the ring but Essex refuses because 
he now realizes that her cautious politics are better for England than 
his idealistic heedlessness. And Elizabeth realizes that this is the end 
for her too, in any case: 

Then I’m old, I’m old! 

I could be young with you, but now I'm old. 

I know now how it will be without you. The sun 

Will be empty and circle round an empty earth— 

And I will be queen of emptiness and death— 


Elizabeth's sentiments at the end are the same in The Unhappy 
Favourite: 
Pitty my Fate, but lay no Guilt on me, 
Since ‘tis th’ Almighty’s Pleasure, though severe, 
To punish thus his Faithful Regents here, 
To lay on Kings his hardest Task of Rule, 
And yet has given ‘em but a Humane Soul. 
The subtle paths of Traytors hearts to view 
Reason’s too dark, a hundred Eyes too few. 
Yet when by Subjects we have been betray’d 
The blame is ours, their Crimes on us are laid, 
And that which makes a Monarch’s happiness, 
Is not in Reigning well, but with success. 


This idea of raison d'etat, or, as Banks calls it, “The Fate of Princes”, is 
repeated in all plays. Position separates Essex and Elizabeth, Eliza- 
beth and Mary Stuart, Mary and Bothwell or Norfolk, and Percy and 
Anne Boleyn. 

Banks begins The Unhappy Favourite with Essex’s return from 
Ireland. Possibly because he is anxious to save royalty from em- 
barrassment he has Essex safely though secretly married to the Coun- 
tess of Rutland. The Queen, who does not know this, loves him and 
is as torn between her duty and her feelings as she was to be two 
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hundred and fifty years later. Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Walter Raleigh 
ere present, too, and intrigue against Essex. Cecil does so for personal 
motives rather than principles of policy. Essex again has the ring; 
here he returns it, via the Countess of Nottingham, who, however, 
betrays him and omits to give it to the Queen. And as Elizabeth 
remorsefully sinks to the ground, the Earl of Essex is dead. 

The basic situation remains: A queen, torn between love and 
duty, decides for love at a point when “the Fate of Princes” has already 
passed her by. 

Anderson's second play, Mary of Scotland, takes Mary Stuart from 
her arrival in Scotland to her imprisonment in England after her last 
battle and flight. It is set against a background of the spider Eliza- 
beth weaving her net of Realpolitik around Mary from Whitehall. Like 
Essex, Mary is driven by political schemes to take a false step; she 
marries the worthless Darnley instead of Bothwell, the man she loves, 
and this leads to her undoing. Like Elizabeth the Queen, Mary of 
Scotland starts on a light note and progresses to a tragic plane in Act 
III, the climatic encounter between the two Queens—unhistorical, of 
course. And here, as we shall see, Mary has the same kind of moral 
victory as Essex. 

It should be noted that Mary of Scotland is the only stage version 
since Schiller’s that contains a meeting between two Queens. Banks 
has two such meetings in his play. He does not start the action of 
The Island Queen until after Mary of Scotland leaves off. It treats 
Mary’s last days, her involvement with the Duke of Norfolk — un- 
historical at this point — his execution for this, and her eventual execu- 
tion. Elizabeth is, like in the other Banks play, torn between her duty 
to the state and her love for her opponent. 

Anne of the Thousand Days, like Banks’ Vertue Betray'd, is the 
story of Anne Boleyn from her first association with Henry VIII to 
her death. She is forced to give up Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
because the King has cast his eye on her. She is completely innocent 
of adultery in both plays and executed on trumped up charges; trumped 
up with Banks by Cardinal Wolsey for religious reasons and with 
Anderson by Henry himself, because he is disappointed with Anne for 
not bearing a son, because he needs a scapegoat for all his plundering 
and bloodshed, but, above all, because he now loves elsewhere. 
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This last point, the fickleness of the love of Henry VIII, is not 
hard to think of in a king so studded with wives. It is not surprising 
that it becomes the central issue between Henry and Anne in the 
Anderson play. Anne's sister Mary, who as one of the past mistresses 
of Henry ought to know, tells Anne: 


If you ever go to him, lock up your heart, never surrender 
yourself, keep a cold reserve of hate and anger and laughter 
and unfaith . . . 

For the moment you are won and conquered and a worshiper he 
will give you back to yourself and walk away. He'll want no 
more of you 


The remarkable thing is that Banks should have done the same, two 
centuries before modern psychology, and involved as he was in a 
twenty year running battle with the censor. When Anne's brother 
doubts the Duke of Northumberland’s report that Henry is displeased 
with Anne and tells how ardently he went to her only the night before, 
Northumberland replies: 

Right Harry still: for by this Flood and Passion 

The nearer he’s to Ebb and Change. 


* + * 


These similarities in character are more interesting than mere 
plot relationships. Their interest does not lie purely in the similarity 
itself, which is to be expected in plays dealing with the same historical 
events, but in the use made of character for specific purposes. Henry 
VIII says at the end of Vertue Betray'd: 

If Subjects thus their Monarch’s Will restrain; 

‘Tis they are Kings; for then we idly Reign: 

Then I'll first break the Yoak: This Maxim still 

Shall be my guide (A Prince can do no IIl;) 

In spite of Slaves, his Genius let him trust; 

For Heav'n ‘ere made him King, but made him just! 


This is ordinary royalism in Restoration drama. But compare it to 
Anderson's Henry: 

. . . every morning I pray to Him on my knees 

nothing shall rise in my brain or heart but He 

had wished it first. 

and since he answers prayer, 
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and since he’s given me such heavy power to act, 
power for good and evil, 

He must answer this. He dces answer. 

I find such peace 

in this, that not one morning my whole life long 
shall I fail in these devotions. 


There are other connections between the two Henrys: Banks’ final 
words are as follows: 

Nor Heav'n vouchsafe to pardon till this time 

What I by Sychophants Advice have done, 

I will be absolute, and Reign alone; 

For where's a Statesman fam’d for just and wise 

But makes our Failings, still, his aim to rise? 


In the Anderson play Henry addressed the ghost of Anne: 
... What we did, 
thinking we did it ourselves — our hate and our passion — 
these were somehow arranged for us by our masters — 
by the people of this kingdom — 
or made use of by them... 
We were puppets and they dangled us 
to a tune they were playing. 


There is a difference, of course. Banks presents these ideas as 
extenuating circumstances, Anderson as rationalizations. We may 
feel that Anderson has the sounder grounds to work on, but the fact 
still is that “the Fate of Princes” moves both Henrys in their own view. 

The conventional Restoration hope of escape from this fate lies 
in the pastoral mode. Anne Boleyn, Mary Stuart and Elizabeth all 
wish to escape from the affairs of state to become idyllic shepherdesses. 
For example, Elizabeth says in The Unhappy Favourites 

How happy a maid is she that always lives 

Far from high Honours, in a low Content, 

Where neither hills nor dreadful mountains grow, 
But in a vale where Springs and Pleasures flow. . . 


Anderson's Mary Stuart expresses similar sentiments to Bothwell: 
Would God I'd been born 
Deep somewhere in the Highlands, and there met you — 
A maid in your path, and you but a Highland bowman 
Who needed me. 
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It is really in the struggle between Essex and Elizabeth, Mary 
and Elizabeth, and Anne and Henry that the principle emerges on 
which both Anderson and Banks rest their plays, and here the six 
plays are remarkably close to each other. The consistency of the four 
Elizabeths is perhaps the most noticeable. With Banks she represents 
the struggle between love and duty, with Anderson the struggle be- 
tween idealism and expediency. But as love is ideal and duty always 
expedient, this amounts to the same. Elizabeth’s last lines in The 
Unhappy Favourite embody the whole problem: 

Yet when by Subjects we have been betray’d, 
The blame is ours, their Crimes on us are laid, 
And that which makes a Monarch’s happiness, 
Is not in Reigning well, but with success. 


The modern Elizabeth says it more graphically in Elizabeth the Queen: 
Aye .. . the snake-mind is best. . . 
One by one you outlast them. To the end 
Of time it will be so . . . the rats inherit the earth. 


The most extensive and elaborate exposition of the victory of 
expedient duty over ideal love is in Mary of Scotland. As Elizabeth 


plots against the unsuspecting Mary she says that she will spread lies 
about her rival to poison minds: “Aye till she herself thinks ill of her- 
self and question her loves, lying awake in torment in the dark.” And 
again later: “And before all this her own mind will pause in doubt and 
terror of what she may be that these things should be said of her — 
she will lie awake in torment in the dark — she will lie broken nerve- 
less there in the dark.” 


Mary is a complete contrast: 
... as I am Queen 
My heart shall not betray me, what I believe 
And my faith. This is my faith, dear my lord, that all men 
Love better good than evil, cling rather to truth 
Than falseness, answer fair dealing with fair return; 


At the beginning of the climactic meeting in the third act of Ander- 
son's play, Mary is broken: 


I can argu’ no more — 
No — I beg now. There’s one I love in the north, 
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You know that — and my life’s there, my throne’s there, 
my name 

To be defended — and I must lie here darkened 

From news and from the sun — lie here impaled 

On brain’s agony — wondering even sometimes 

If I were what they said me — a carrion-thing 

In my desires — can you understand this? 


Elizabeth replies by stating her principles, her unhappiness, and her 
resolve. She tells how she came to the throne, young and loving truth 
just like Mary. Now she feels old, as she says, 


In shuffling tricks and huckstering of souls 

For land and pensions. I learned to play it young, 

Must learn it or die. It’s thus if you would rule. 

Give up good faith, the word that goes with the heart, 

The heart that changes where it loves. Give these up, and 
love 

Where your interest lies, and should your interest change 

Let your love follow it quickly. This is Queen’s porridge, 

And however little stomach she has for it 

A queen must eat it. 


Mary sees the real Elizabeth, and that realization provides her with her 
moral victory: 


And Still I win. 
A demon has no children, and you have none, 
Will have none, can have none, perhaps. This crooked track 
You’ve drawn me on, cover it, let it not be believed 
That a woman was a fiend... 
In myself 

I know you to be an eater of dust. Leave me here 
And set me lower this year by year, as you promise . . . 

Still, Still I win. I have been 
A woman, and I have loved as a woman loves, 
Lost as a woman loses. I have borne a son, 
And he will rule Scotland and England. You have no heir! 
A devil has no children. 


In The Island Queen the situation and the sentiments are the same. 
Mary pleads at first until Elizabeth says: 


Grief ties my speech, and Pity drowns my Eyes 
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To which Mary answers at last: 
Pity’d by you! I will not dye so meanly, 
No, tho’ in Chains, yet I'me more brave and free, 
Scorn thy base mercy, and do pity thee; 
Thou canst not take my life but if thou dares, 
Ill leave a Race as numerous as the Stars, 
Wilst thou shalt fall with barrenness accurst, 
To see thy Crown on Mary's issue shine. 
And England ever blest with Scotland's line. 


The moral victory of both Marys seems barren, however, because 
it is not the result of any action of theirs, but is merely inherent in the 
basic situation of the plot and the main characters. For Anderson, a 
partial explanation can be found in his own views on tragedy: he draws 
a somewhat wider circle than Aristotle. The change from good to 
bad fortune is replaced by “a playable episode in which the hero or 


heroine makes an emotional discovery.” 

The hero who is to make the central discovery in a play must not be a 
great man. He must have some variation of what Aristotle calls a tragic 
fault; the reason he must have it is that when he makes the discovery 
he must change both in himself and in his action — and he must change 
for the better. The fault can be a very simple one — a mere unaware- 
ness, for example — but if he has no fault he cannot change for the 
better, but only for the worse, and . . . it is necessary that he must be- 
come more admirable, and not less so, at the end of the play. In other 
words, a hero must pass through an experience which opens his eyes to 
an error of his own. He must learn through suffering.* 


What is the tragic flaw of Mary in his play? Only that she is not 
true to herself at one point: she marries the useless Darnley instead of 
Bothwell whom she loves. Polonius’ phrase becomes the universal 
joint which changes the action of the play, and Mary’s “error” seems 
out of proportion to its consequences. 

Anderson’s earlier hero, Essex, is superior to Banks’. He realizes 
his unfitness to rule and knows that the idea of empire will always stand 
between him and Elizabeth. With Banks the unhappy ending is, as 
I tried to show, merely one of circumstances and intrigue: with Ander- 
son the fateful ring is a symbol, with Banks the direct instrument of 
ruin, 

3] bid., pp. 60-61. 
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But Banks was to improve. He deserves credit for the basic 
principle of pathetic drama; one might call it the principle of the 
previous flaw. Mary Stuart may be guiltless of the crimes of which 
she is accused in the action of the play itself, but she is weighed down 
by a sense of guilt, vague in the play but of course historically sound, 
a guilt that antedates the action. She feels that she is dying for these 
undefined misdeeds of her past, not for the crime she is accused of 
in the end. 

Since Banks’ Mary that past has caught up with dozens of dram- 
atic heroines — heroines rather than heroes, because of the double 
standard of morality. The appeal of the heroines from Jane Shore to 
Blanche Dubois has been their actual guiltlessness coupled with their 
previous guilt, which permits poetic justice without the uncomfortable 
feeling that Aristotle called “pity” or “terror”. The agency of fate or 
retribution becomes a blundering nemesis which happens to strike in 
the right direction. This shows up most clearly in the play which 
Banks wrote preceding The Island Queens; in Vertue Betray'd he tries 
out the idea for the first time. Towards the end Anne Boleyn says to 


her brother: 
But think, Dear Rockford, that both you and I 
Have once committed, in our erring lives, 
Something, for which we justly merit Death, 
Though not, perhaps the Thing we are accused of. 


Anderson uses precisely the same idea to establish the tragic flaw of 


his Anne: 
Henry? The fool? The great fool kill me? 
God knows I deserve it. God knows I tried to kill, 
and it may be I succeeded. 
I did succeed. I know too well I succeeded, 
and I'm guilty, for I brought men to death unjustly, 
and this death of mine will be unjust if it comes 
only I taught them the way. 


In the last three lines lies the principle of all six plays and of the 
type of drama they represent. Gallantry is fated to fall before 
expediency. Even though Elizabeth four times desires a happier solu- 
tion, she fails to overcome the impersonal forces which she sums up 
in Elizabeth the Queen: 
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This is the end of me dear. This is the end. 

It comes later. I’ve been a long while learning, 
But I’ve learned it now. Life is bitter. Nobody 
Dies happy, queen or no. 


Nobody will deny that Mr. Anderson’s plots and characters are 
superior to those of Banks. In the dramatic impact, however, they 
are nearly alike. If there is any difference between them, it is this: 
Banks reaches the end by creating essentially good protagonists whom 
fate and their position manipulate. Altogether the protagonists of 
pathetic drama do not initiate the tragic act; they are acted upon by 
outside forces, and their actions consist merely in defense. Anderson 
attempts to connect the nemesis to a moment in the protagonists’ lives 
when they did not do as their ideals told them to do, but adhered to 
expediency. He thereby couples the blunders of fate with dramatic 
irony by letting the antagonists win who put expediency above truth. 
That, I suppose, associates Banks with romantic pathos and Anderson 
with poignant romance. 








Gilbert Murray 


—An Appreciation— 


by 





Student and devotee of the Hellenistic world, Dr. Gilbert Murray was also an 
ardent, practical fighter for the cause of peace in the twentieth century. This 
commemorative piece reveals him as that unique type capable of combining 
‘the more precise claims of scholarship with the broader obligations to mankind 
in general. 





O’ May 20 Gilbert George Aimé Murray died at Boar's Hill, Ox- 
ford, aged ninety-one. A great Hellenist, a great humanist, and 
an indefatiguable worker for peace, this holder of the Order of Merit 
combined the more precise claims of scholarship with the broader 
obligations to mankind in general. Nineteenth-century liberalism was 
fed by three streams of thought: by Evangelical Christianity, by utili- 
tarian ethics and economics, and by Classical Graeco-Roman culture. 
Dr. Murray's liberalism derived from the third source. Active in 
so many contemporary affairs, he was essentially a nineteenth-century 
liberal, not in the mode and direction of his thought, but in his high 
principles and moral idealism. 

A few of the offices held by him indicate his two cardinal con- 
cerns. From 1908-36, he was Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford. 
From 1923-38, he was Chairman of the League of Nations Union; and 
from 1928-40, he was President of the International Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation. To’ some, then, Dr. Murray was known as 
a researcher into Greek culture; to some, as a singularly popular 
translator of the Greek dramatists; and to others, as a practical plan- 
ner of peaceful policy between the nations. But these three activities 
were in fact united, and derived from his passion for civilisation which 
the study of Greek first opened to him. What, for many savants, has 
begun and ended as a philological passion—a somewhat confined cult 
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of the letter—became, for Gilbert Murray, a fountain-head of culture; 
a source of courage, sanity, and wisdom. Viewing the Classics, in 
the words of Scott Holland, as a record of “dead heroism”, he was 
led to promote their spirit and lesson in terms applicable to the pre- 
sent day. Thus history, which others may regard as a knowledge 
of the dates of battles, pacts, and kings, was for him something richer, 
more alive and philosophic. It was, as Lord Acton put it, “a con- 
tinuous development, not a burden on the memory but an illumina- 
tion of the soul.” 

Dr. Murray's view of politics and culture was not that of the 
specialist, a point he illustrates in his Greek Studies (1946) by the 
following anecdote. “Two members of the House of Commons,” he 
wrote, “were once discussing why it was that Mr. Gladstone, when 
compared with such highly able and industrious colleagues as Joseph 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, seemed to tower above them by 
a sort of ‘greatness’ of mind and character. ‘One thing is,’ said one 
of them, ‘that Mr. Gladstone spends his spare time reading Homer 
and Plato and Dante and the Bible, whereas Dilke and Chamberlain 
mostly read bluebooks.’” 


Now Dr. Murray readily conceded that the Plato-reading states- 
man to-day may appear rather the amateur when set beside the poli- 
tician who considers himself “a solicitor of the nation” (whose function 
is to attend to his “clients’ interests, not to indulge in unselfishness 
on their behalf or to secure them a reward in heaven.”). None the 
less, Dr. Murray believed that civilisation and its amenities are best 
preserved by those who have learnt to bridge the gap between statistics 
and the Ancient Classics—the different disciplines of the bluebook and 
of Homer. Certainly the element of Hellenic thought colouring his 
discussion of peace is responsible for no untempered idealism. The 
student of hubris or calamitous pride, revealed in the great Greek 
tragedies, knows that man is prone to evil not to be sentimentally 
dismissed. But this does not mean that a cynical theory of raw oppor- 
tunism (or realpolitik as the Germans once called it) is any the more 
justified than a programme of naive utopianism. Between these two 
conflicting extremes, Dr. Murray sought out a third way: one of 
idealism founded on fact. 
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As might be expected from a Grecian, Dr. Murray’s pacifism was 
of a qualified order. His theory of peace is set forth in the first chapter 
of his book The Ordeal of this Generation (1929). He begins by 
repudiating the idea of it as “a negative thing, a mere respite from 
action and feeling.” Peace, he tells us, drawing upon Aristotle's 
definition of happiness, is “unimpeded activity” — the condition in 
which man can most satisfactorily answer, without interference, the call 
of the ‘good life’. This dynamic notion of peace finds a place within 
it for strife and competition, but the strife which it considers permis- 
sible and natural is not the politicised violence of war, which Dr. 
Murray humorously describes as “one particular development of the 
principle of strife, just as Bluebeard’s household was one particular 
development of the principle of marriage.” “War,” he continues, “is 
not an instinct, it is a form of state action. It is not an element in 
human nature, it is part of a political programme.” 


One of the objections to a hypothetical condition of uninterrupted 
peace is that it would cause mankind to stagnate as a pond whose 
waters are long unstirred. Dr. Murray replies to this by distinguishing 
between idleness and leisure. The former he sees as negative, as time 
expended but unfulfilled: the latter as positive, as time freely used for 
self-development. The first he considers as a peculiarly barbarian 
state of duration; the second (which he says was “invented by the 
Greek”) as indispensably bound up with the growth of the individual 
mind. Regarding the opinion that looks to war as a school of character, 
Dr. Murray’s retort is trenchant. “It is like looking,” he remarks, “to 
famines and pestilences to secure the improvement of public health 
and keep the industry of doctors up to standard. It is like wishing 
business men to have rascally partners and bankrupt creditors, in 
order to secure their impeccable uprightness and fortitude in paying 
their debts, and thus promoting the ultimate prosperity of the coun- 


try.” 


If we subject Dr. Murray’s campaign for peace to a searching 
criticism, we may perhaps consider that, on the theoretical side, it has 
been based too solely on concepts drawn from Graeco-Roman culture; 
and that the virtues of other civilisations—Oriental and Islamic, for 
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example—have not sufficiently been co-opted. The world we know 
now, so politically divided, is united by transport to a degree which 
the European humanist even between the two last wars could hardly 
have anticipated. 


While most of us have heard of Walter Pater’s statement that all 
art aspires to the condition of music, a notion we may not have enter- 
tained is that all harmonious creations of man, from literature, phil- 
osophy, to law, and civic planning derive from the Greek idea of 
‘music’, or measure or proportion, as we may term it. To find, then, 
on this assumption an ardent international policy-constructor figuring 
as a servant of the Muses is what our logic would lead us to expect; 
and in just such double reins has Dr. Murray’s imagination run. When 
the volumes of other poets were selling in their scanty tens and hund- 
reds, his translations of the Greek dramatists were being purchased 
in their tens of thousands. It is true that the young Mr. Eliot devoted 
some of his more opionated sallies to these renditions, but even that 
could not confound their popularity, and in many schools where no 


Greek is taught they are often included in the English ‘set reading’. 


It is not the place here to renew these old wars, but those who 
seek to revisit the field may turn to Mr. Eliot's essay Euripides and 
Professor Murray (1918). Two points, however, may be remarked. 
First, that it is odd to have Mr. Eliot attacking Dr. Murray for falsely 
rendering the original Greek when the chief poet in his own camp 
to have attempted similar tasks, namely Mr. Pound, is such a notorious 
mistranslator. At least we can be sure that Dr. Murray knew the 
meaning of the Greek, whereas with Mr. Pound this assurance cannot 
be granted. And secondly, that Mr. Eliot is incorrect in describing Dr. 
Murray's Greek verse-translation as “insignificant” Pre-Raphaelite 
writing. The poetic convention of the ‘Aesthetic School’ left no room 
for the comic element—a talent quite demonstrably possessed by Dr. 
Murray as his version of Aristophanes make plain. In verse, his chief 
gift was that of lyricism; in prose, that of easy natural clearness. In 
the translation of the choruses from the Greek drama it is more the 
buoyant melodies of Shelley rather than the slower-moving music of 
Rossetti and his group which influenced Dr. Murray: 
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Spirit, Spirit, lift the shaken 
Splendour of thy tossing torches! 
All the meadow flashes, scorches: 
Up, Iacchus, and awaken! 
Come, thou star that bringest light 
to the drabness of our rite, 
Till thine old men leap as young men, leap with 
every thought forsaken. 


There was a hardihood about Dr. Murray which many deep 
thinkers are inclined to lose. A long look at the worst neither daunted 
nor sapped his energy. Thus, he was able to write that “The physical 
world is not only non-moral, it is more alien from man than the human 
mind can conceive,” yet add the following all-important rider: “in my 
opinion, whatever bearing such arguments may have on a transcend- 
ental theory of ethics they do not touch a human theory. If sin has no 
effect on the solar system, neither has prussic acid; but it remains 
poisonous.” 

It was this characteristic of brave common-sense which enabled 
him to face the future without an intellectual loss of nerve. “Of course 


all is in danger,” he admitted in his series of broadcast lectures 
Hellenism and the Modern World (1953). “But I see no reason to 
doubt that our Christian or Hellenic civilization is on the right road; 
certainly no reason to lower our traditional standards or abate our old 
courage.” 





REVIEW ARTICLE 





A New French Canadian Outlook 


by 
MICHAEL OLIVER 


Strikes are stirring events. Their disturbing effect spreads out in circles of 
lessening intensity throughout an entire community. Frequently they produce 
real hardship and misery, but just as often their turbulence has the salutary result 
of a spring breaking into stagnant water. With his unfortunate gift for over- 
statement, Proudhon called war a “divine fact” but he was really only elaborating 
Kant's belief in the fruitfulness of discord. And even Anglicans, in their gentle- 
manly way, celebrate “Stir-up” Sunday, with its collect which strongly suggests 
the productive value of disruption. 

In 1949, the workers in Quebec's asbestos mines fought a bitter six-months 
strike which upset social equilibrium across the province. Catholic syndicates 
had always been considered a rather passive, even timid, section of Canadian 
labour, yet here a Catholic syndicate called a strike in contravention of Que- 
bec’s labour laws, and sustained its action against the violent intervention of 
the provincial police and the most vigorous strike-breaking tactics of the mine 
owners. The Roman Catholic Church itself had always been associated with 
a most conservative regard for established social and political authority in the 
province, yet during the strike, the top-most members of the hierarchy pro- 
nounced unequivocally in favour of the strikers and organized parish collections 
to aid them in continuing their struggle. This strike made it impossible for many 
French Canadians to ignore any longer Quebec’s immersion in all the complexities 
of an industrialized community; it shook old values and created a receptiveness 
to new ones. 

A book which appeared last year describing the strike is perhaps as sign- 
ificant as the event itself. The authors of La Gréve de [amiante (1) maintain, 
as their central thesis, that the strike ushered in a new stage in provincial history— 
religious, political, social and economic. In spite of the element of exaggera- 
tion which always attends the identification of historical watersheds, this is prob- 
ably true; and if it is, one of the important texts of the new epoch has already 
been written. La Gréve de [amiante is important not only for what it says, but 
because of the people who wrote it and what they represent. Viewed in 
isolation, as a contribution to the study of industrial relations, the book has great 
value. It examines exhaustively the financial history of the asbestos industry 


(1) En collaboration sous la direction de Pierre Elliott Trudeau, La Gréve de l'amiante, Montréal, 
Les éditions Cité libre, 1956, pp. 480. 
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in Canada, and the history of its trade unions. There is a detailed account of 
the negotiations which preceded and concluded the strike and a day by day 
(almost hour by hour!) description of the strike itself. The parts played by 
the Roman Catholic Church, by the press and by the courts each receive a 
separate chapter; and the section on the industry six years after the strike pro- 
vides a particularly worthwhile comparison. The book is also open to some 
criticism. It has that spotty quality which is inevitable in any work by nine 
authors, not including those who wrote the foreword and the preface. This 
not only produces some repetition and striking inconsistency (was Bishop 
Charbonneau’s transfer connected with his role in the strike or was it not?), 
but a contrast between unimaginative statistics (Chapter 2) and highly imagin- 
ative speculation (Chapter 10). Yet the authors themselves cannot help being 
conscious of the revolutionary character of their analysis, and they share such 
enthusiasm for their mode of interpreting Quebec’s society and its recent history, 
that an enormous vitality enlivens even the weaker and more pedestrian sections 
of the book. 

La Gréve de lamiante is like no other piece of writing which has come out 
of French Canada. Four of the contributors are professionally trained econ- 
omists; their essays constitute a break with the deductive and speculative tradi- 
tion of French Canadian writing in the direction of empiricism. But this is 
hardly unique, considering the quality of the studies produced by Laval’s Social 
Science Faculty, to name only the most obvious example. Rather, La Gréve de 
Tamiante’s real novelty lies in its highly radical social criticism. M. Duplessis’ 
Union Nationale régime takes some heavy blows. The list of illegalities with 
which it is charged is formidable: the Provincial Labour Relations Board is 
accused of abusing its jurisdiction and of acting without jursdiction; of “aber- 
rations, illogicalities, juridical antinomies and deviation towards a political role” 
(p. 276); the Minister of Labour of taking judicial and legislative functions 
into his own hands and of neglecting his proper executive functions. The claim 
that the strike itself was illegal pales into insignificance. More basically, the 
book challenges the very economic and social system of the province. Quebec’s 
social philosophy, writes Pierre Trudeau, 

recognizes as proprietors only those who hold today a stock certificate which tomorrow 
they will sell on the market; while the workers, who have invested the richest years of 
their lives, their labour and their hopes in a task or a trade, have no property rights 
whatsoever in their occupation and can be expropriated without compensation by a 
strike, a lockout, a business recession or simply because of old age. (pp. 408-3). (This 
quotation, and all subsequent ones, are my own translations from the original French . 

It is difficult to conceive of such a book being written by English Canadian 
authors today. Twenty-five years ago, comparable things were happening. 
Rhodes scholars like David Lewis, Frank Scott and Eugene Forsey threw them- 
selves into radical politics or into trade union work with a similar vigour. They 


produced books like Social Planning for Canada. They and others like them 
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made the Canadian Forum much more the voice of social criticism than it is 
today. The collaborators in La Gréve de Tamiante have this quality. Jean 
Gérin-Lajoie went from the Université de Montréal to Oxford to McGill and 
thence to a job as organizer for the steelworkers. Pierre Trudeau, an economist 
and labour lawyer, and Gérard Pelletier, editor of a trade union weekly, are 
co-directors of Cité libre—a review which publishes crisp, spiced fare contrast- 
ing markedly with the tepid porridge of comparable English Canadian periodicals. 


The most brilliant sections of La Gréve de Tamiante, and those which recall 
the social critique of English Canadian radicals two decades ago, are the first 
chapter and the epilegue written by Pierre Elliott Trudeau. The introductory 
chapter is a review of the past, the first clear and incisive account of the 
social, political and economic ideas of his province's élite and of the institutions 
which they have manned. Inevitably this essay becomes a study of French 
Canadian nationalism, and just as inevitably, given M. Trudeau's purpose, it 
becomes an indictment. M. Trudeau and his colleagues stand for equality, and 
in the society of the immediate past they find elitism and leader-worship; they 
stand for a just appreciation of economic data, and among the nationalists they 
find a-priorism and a metaphysical mist; they stand for a future moulded by 
conscious human purpose, and in the earlier era they find a glorification of 
tradition and widespread allegiance to “notre maitre, le passé”. In Trudeau's 
opinion, an important effect of the whole array of nationalist books, pamphlets 
and periodicals was to cripple French Canadians in their attempts to cope with 
their province's industrial revolution and to hinder them from participating 
effectively in politics. 

This is a fascinating and well-documented piece of work; but M. Trudeau's 
natural revulsion against the predominantly reactionary aspects of past nation- 
alism makes it polemic as well as analysis. M. Trudeau obviously feels that 
until French Canadians can remove their nationalist blinkers there is little 
possibility that the view of Quebec which he believes to be the true one will 
penetrate. His insistence on proving the ineptness of nationalism in giving 
any sensible answers to Quebec's economic and social problems leads him to 
abstract from nationalist thought those elements which “encumber the present 
and stand in the way of free and forthright action”. (p. 18) M. Trudeau 
does not pretend to be completely exhaustive in his treatment of the nationalist 
tradition, and perhaps it is carping criticism which takes an author to task 
for failing to do something he has clearly stated he has no intention of doing. 
But the lack of differentiation in M. Trudeau's portrait of nationalism has an 
effect on the story of the strike itself. The elements which he largely ignores 
were not numerically important; and they were neither consistently different 
from the dominant nationalism which he has described so well, nor a force of 
real import in the pre-1949 era with which he deals. Yet, having read M. 
Trudeau’s characterization of nationalist ideas, most readers would be puzzled to 
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account for the role of Montreal's thoroughly nationalist daily, Le Devotr, 
during the asbestos strike. M. Gérard Pelletier’s analysis of press reactions 
assigns a special section to Le Devoir for a number of reasons. First of all, 
Le Devoir was the only newspaper in Canada to keep a reporter at the scene 
of the strike from its beginning to its end—that reporter being M. Pelletier 
himself. Secondly, it gave more consistent, unqualified support to the strikers 
than any other daily. Thirdly, and this is surely of crucial importance, its 
motives for supporting the strike were not nationalist. It did not present the 
issues in terms of French Canadians exploited by American intruders; the social 
and economic aspects of the strike held the spotlight. Finally, M. Pelletier 
suggests that the firm, determined, aggressive stand taken by Le Devoir made it 
necessary for other newspapers to define their attitudes, and thus spread the 
impact of the strike far beyond Le Devoir subscribers. 

Why if it belonged to a tradition interested in nothing more concrete than 
the divine mission of the French Canadian nation did Le Devoir support the 
strike so fervently? Why did its editors, men prominent in nationalist move- 
ments since the thirties, have at their finger-tips the most cogent arguments 
to support the workers’ viewpoint if this had not been for a considerable time 
an object of thought and study? 

Events since the strike also bring into question M. Trudeau's claim that 
Quebec nationalism is a bankrupt tradition. One such indication is a recent 
book or, more properly, brochure: Robert Rumilly’s L’Infiltration gauchiste au 
Canada frangais. (Edité par l’auteur, Montréal, 118, avenue Lazard, 1956, pp. 
147). This appalling little volume deserves an early interment, and one 
hesitates to prolong or extend its influence by referring to it. But it is, in a 
sense, the reductio ad absurdum of Pierre Trudeau’s stress on the reactionary 
character of French Canadian nationalism. M. Rumilly has proved himself 
a master of the McCarthy technique. One sample of his “reasoning” will suffice. 
He cites a French Dominican to the effect that “Catholics for the most part 
align themselves politically with the right.” M. Rumilly comments: 

He could just as well have written that men of the right are in very large majority 
Catholics. But left-wing Catholics devote themselves exclusively to the battle against 
this Catholic majority, which they treat as the enemy. Far from fighting against anti- 
Catholic parties, they [in France] ally themselves with the Radical party and the 
Socialist party, the political expressions of free-masonry, even the Communist party, 
which is systematically and violently anti-religious. .. . They have the same adversaries 
—the same enemies!—as the Communists, which leads them into sympathy with them 
and even into a tight alliance. (p. 10) 

In a few brief lines, M. Rumilly has established his pattern. In the re- 
mainder of the book it is assumed that, for all significant purposes, any French 
Canadian Catholic who is an opponent of the political right need not be dis- 
tinguished from a Communist. Yet to a surprising extent, the “leftist con- 
spiracy” which M. Rumilly so busily unearths seems to be centred in French 
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Canadian nationalist groups. Le Devoir is his primary target; but L’Action 
Nationale and the Association de la Jeunesse canadienne-frangaise are attacked 
for a similar taint. A nationalist leftist is an even more horrifying spectacle 
for M. Rumilly than an ordinary Catholic leftist. He is thus forced to narrow 
his definition of a nationalist to just the same degree as he broadened his 
definition of a “leftist”. He says: 
A nationalist cannot be “of the left”. The term “left-wing nationalist” implies a con- 
tradiction in terms. The left-wing Catholics in France became more leftist than 
Catholics. The “left-wing nationalists” in Canada will become more leftist than 
nationalist. (pp. 121-2) 


There is little point in trying to make sense out of M. Rumilly’s tirade. 
The most amazing people are charged with direct or indirect support of leftist 
subversion—the Rector of the Université de Montréal, Father Lévesque of the 
Massey Commission and the Canada Council; Abbé Dion; the entire editorial 
board of Le Devoir, and so the list goes on. But, of course, once one discards 
the ridiculous definition of “the left” used by such an unregenerate right- 
winger as M. Rumilly; and particularly once one divorces the men and the ideas 
he discusses from that negligible and pitiful handful of Communists who lead 
their peculiarly unreal existence in Quebec, a kernel of truth remains. Quebec 
is seeing the development of an indigenous body of left-wing opinion and some, 
though by no means all, of those discussed in L’Infiltration gauchiste are con- 
nected with it. And this development is not as totally dissociated from Quebec’s 
nationalist tradition as M. Pierre Trudeau’s introduction to La Gréve de [amiante 
would suggest. 

It may in fact be true that certain very ardent nationalists are much 
closer to the general thesis of La Gréve de Tamiante, and to the left-wing social 
criticism of M. Trudeau, than one, at least, of those who collaborated in the 
book itself. Abbé Gérard Dion, a director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations at Laval, wrote the chapter on “The Church and the Asbestos Con- 
flict”. His is a name which has become familiar across Canada, for shortly 
after last summer's Quebec election, the denunciation of corruption which he 
and Abbé O’Neill hurled at the people of Quebec and their political leaders 
was blazoned in every newspaper. Both in his contribution to the book on the 
strike and in the famous Dion-O’Neill report, Abbé Dion was speaking as a 
priest. In the first case he was anxious to prove that his Church was not 
always allied to the industrial status quo and in the second case he sought to 
dissociate the Church from what he alleged was a corrupt political system. In 
the strike report, he showed that Catholics could apply their moral judgment 
to a social situation; in the election report, he called on Catholics to apply their 
moral judgment to a political situation. In both he associated himself with 
forces for change, forces of protest—but his emphasis was primarily a moral 
one, and just as his espousal of the workers’ cause in the strike did not mean a 
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permanent commitment to any one class in society, so bis attack on the venality 
of the 1956 election did not mean a commitment to any single political view- 
point. 

In this he differed from other authors of La Gréve de [amiante. To them, 
a response to Quebec's political and social conditions in terms only of moral 
indignation was quite inadequate. The Dion-O’Neill statement led to the 
foundation all over Quebec of political morality leagues, but these did not 
become the vehicles of action for most of Abbé Dion’s former colleagues in 
La Gréve de Tamiante. Rather, Pierre Trudeau in September 1956 became 
vice-president of Le Rassemblement, a new phenomenon in Quebec political 
life which describes itself as a movement for democratic education and action, 
“neither a political party nor simply a morality league”. Its targets are both 
of the major parties in Quebec, Union Nationale and Liberal, and it condemns 
them not only on grounds of corruption, but because they are totally undemo- 
cratic in their internal structure, and are quite incapable of providing the social 
equality, security and justice which a modern democracy demands. The 
Rassemblement’s statement of principles indicates clearly enough its social- 
democratic flavour. It announces that it seeks its chief support from the work- 
ing class, although it demands respect for all classes of society. It insists that 
a citizen’s freedom of choice and action necessitates, as protector and servant, 
a state strong enough to regulate all subordinate institutions and order them for 
the common good. It recognizes the validity of private, co-operative and nation- 
alized economic enterprises, but it maintains that private initiative left to itself 
cannot guarantee the community's prosperity, that only planning can insure 
this prosperity. It looks to the democratization of industrial enterprises to 
prevent the dehumanization of the worker; to a society in which all are assured 
a reasonable standard of living and where there is the greatest possible equality 
in the distribution of the fruits and the burdens of economic activity among all 
members of society. (For the constitution of Le Rassemblement see Le Devoir, 
14 September 1956, where it is printed in full). 

It is not difficult to see that the Rassemblement was inspired by a point of 
view in many ways similar to that which found expression in the study of the 
asbestos strike. But Pierre Trudeau, Gérard Pelletier and a number of others 
were joined as founders of Le Rassemblement by André Laurendeau, associate 
editor-in-chief of Le Devoir. Let there be no mistake about it, M. Laurendeau 
is a French Canadian nationalist. He was provincial leader of the Bloc Populaire 
party in the 1940s and he takes second place to no one in his insistence on 
Quebec’s autonomy within Canadian federalism. But his presence in the 
Rassemblement is surely proof enough that the potentialities of Quebec nation- 
alism are not exclusively rightist. 

It would be most unfair to cite these developments among French Cana- 
dian nationalists—their willingness to take a position on the left—solely as proofs 
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that M. Trudeau's analysis of nationalism in the introductory chapter to La 
Gréve de lamiante is slightly misleading. This is hardly the essential point. 
Much more important is the influence of La Gréve de [amiante itself on French 
Canadians, including nationalists, and the fact that the same currents of 
thought, the same reactions to Quebec’s social and political conditions, can be 
found both among the authors of La Gréve de [amiante and in other, rather 
different, circles. 


The reactions to M. Rumilly’s slanders are particularly significant. Enough 
has been said about the omnibus quality of the term “leftist”, as used by M. 
Rumilly, to make it obvious that certain outright denials had to be made. But 
just as often, his most ludicrous charges were greeted with the hilarity they 
deserved; and his glorification of the extreme right evoked a warm defence of 
“‘leftism”. 

The reply of R. P. Antonin Lamarche, director of La Revue Dominicaine, 
is noteworthy. M. Rumilly attacks the Dominicans of France, denounces their 
influence in the worker-priest movement and refers reprovingly to their strained 
relations with the Papacy in 1954. (pp. 27-9). In Canada, he implies, a similar 
situation is imminent: “It may be asked, moreover, if Canadian Dominicans 
are not tempted to enter the leftist network, following the example of the 
French Dominicans whom the Holy See had to restrain.” (p. 109) Pére Lamarche 
does not mince matters in response: 


Les assis, les arriérés, les enlisés dans leurs traditions immobiles n’ont srement pas 
besoin d’étre refrénés. Au contraire, ils ont besoin d’un bon coup de pied . . . Ceux 
qui marchent avec élan, ceux qui avancent comme des apOtres au coeur de feu, ceux 
qui combattent ardemment pour la triomphe de Jésus-Christ par son Eglise, sous toutes 
ses dimensions, ceux-l& seuls ont besoin d’étre refrénés, parce qu’ils ont du coeur et 
c’est un hommage & leur zéle. Alors ils s’arrétent, ils font halte, et cet arrét est tout 
a leur honneur. IIs s’arrétent pour refaire leur plein d’essence. Et demain vous les 
retrouverez de nouveau sur la ligne de feu, la premiére, loin des embusqués qui tirent 
dans le dos des braves. (2) 


André Laurendeau’s reply came indirectly, without mention of the Rumilly 
brochure, in an address to friends and readers of Le Devoir on February 2, 1957. 
His title was “Le diable est-il 4 gauche?” and his main point was that Quebec 
needed the left just as much as the right if its politics were to be healthy. There 
was no lack of right-wing opinion, but “I am personally of the opinion that in 
French Canada in 1957 we still lack a sufficiently dynamic and developed ‘left- 
wing’.” And to support this claim he continued: 


It seems to me to go without saying that a rejuvenation is required not only of the 
state bui of the institutions which support it and of the spirit which enimates society. 
It is for this reason that the progress of what we have seen fit to call a left-wing would 


2Pére Antonin’s reply to M. Rumilly appeared first in La Revue Dominicaine, March 1957. It 
was reproduced in Le Devoir, 12 March 1957, and it is from the latter text that these lines are 
taken. Too much would be lost in translation. 
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be a blessing for French Canada. It would provide or stimulate those qualities of 
audacity which have thus far lain dormant. (Le Devoir, 4 February 1957). 


Perhaps these two citations provide some evidence that both in the church 
and among certain representatives of the long-standing nationalist tradition can 
be found ideas and attitudes not too dissimilar from those which are so clearly 
and forthrightly expressed in the pages of La Gréve de [amiante. 
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War and Society 


MEN IN ARMS: A HISTORY OF WAR- 
FARE AND ITS INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
WITH WESTERN SOCIETY. By Richard 
A. Preston, Sydney F. Wise, and Herman 
O. Werner. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1956. Pp. 376. $7.50. 


For all the public interest in the subject 
since World War II, general histories of 
warfare are still few. Most of them, more- 
over, tend to view their subject either in 
very narrow or in very broad focus—either 
as though in a social vacuum, or thinly 
diluted in the broad stream of social devel- 
opment. The first species is familiar enough. 
It consists of summaries of wars, mainly 
in terms of battles, campaigns, and great 
captains, accentuating the themes of martial 
valour, honour, discipline, and loyalty. The 
tradition of Creasy’s classic Decisive Battles 
dominates this type of military history, 
sometimes providing even the pattern for 
a stringing together of battle narratives 
flimsily linked by brief transitional passages 
bridging the periods between battles. As a 
reaction against the narrow focus of drum- 
and-trumpet history, another type has ap- 
peared which seeks to describe warfare in 
its political, economic, and social environ- 
ment. Unfortunately many of its exponents 
have been professional historians whose 
training and interests do not lie primarily 
in military history. Steeped in the environ- 
ment but only superficially acquainted with 
the substance of warfare, they almost in- 
evitably emphasize the former at the ex- 
pense of the latter, producing what amounts 
to general history more or less oriented 
toward military developments. The treat- 
ment of the latter, moreover, is often not 
merely technically inaccurate, but tends to 
be shaped by anti-military bias, uncritical 
of traditional stereotypes and caricatures 
of the military profession, and generally 
lacking in military sophistication. 

The proper corrective to both extremes 
is military history written by professional 
military historians—by historians, that is, 
who are as competent in this field as other 
historians are expected to be in their 


chosen fields of specialization, as well as 
solidly grounded in the basic knowledge, 
skills, and discipline of the craft. The 
present work provides ample proof that this 
formula, well tested in other fields, can be 
successfully applied in this one as well. 
The authors are all academic historians with 
long experience in the teaching and writing 
of military history, the first two at the 
Royal Military College of Canada, the 
third at the U.S. Naval Academy. Wise is 
now a lecturer in history at Queen’s Univer- 
sity. All three, in addition, have served in 
the armed forces of their respective nations. 

Men in Arms actually leans somewhat 
toward the diluted type of general military 
history described above, but not so far as 
the subtitle seems to suggest. It is, in fact, 
a thoughtful, carefully focused, beautifully 
compact study of the evolution of warfare 
in western society. Broadly conceiving war- 
fare as one of the most significant activities 
of organized societies, the authors have ad- 
dressed themselves to the question of how 
Western society has organized and carried 
it out. They do not, therefore, examine 
interrelationships between war and society 
for their own sake, as would a social his- 
torian. The impact of war upon class struc- 
tures and economies is examined only in- 
cidentally in connection with the organizing 
and marshalling of the means for making 
war—for example, the role of the Junkers 
in Prussia’s military organization, or the 
effects of economic devastation during the 
Peloponnesian War in aiding the rise of 
Macedonia. Attitudes toward war rooted 
in the philosophy and thought patterns 
of an age find a place, since they helped 
to shape the character of warfare; for 
example, the moderate rationalism of the 
pre-revolutionary eighteenth century was a 
significant factor in the limited warfare of 
that period. But the authors stay clear of 
the more complex question, which interests 
the intellectual historian, of how warfare 
in turn influenced thought. 

In a word, this is a study of war in 
relation to society, not society in relation 
to war. The book’s main focus is upon the 
instruments, tactics, and techniques of war- 
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fare in each age, which had their roots in 
the subsoil of the society that employed 
them. To their ultimate test on the battle- 
field less attention is given. Necessarily, 
the treatment of specific battles is both 
sketchy and selective, and the authors often 
prefer to describe combat in terms of what 
was typical of each period, sacrificing colour 
and vividness in the interests of brevity. 
Military historians of the old school will 
grumble over the omission or bare men- 
tion of many of the classic affrays of his- 
tory. Nit-pickers wili probably find the 
usual crop of inaccuracies; this reviewer 
has gleaned a few. The field of Agincourt, 
according to recent research, was probably 
not muddy (p. 88). The standard infantry 
weapon during the Civil War was a rifle, 
not a smoothbore, and breechloaders and 
magazine rifles were introduced early, not 
late, though not in great quantity (p. 245). 
As for the Korean War, the attempt to in- 
terpret it as a “departure from the modern 
emphasis on masses of materials” is not 
convincing to this reviewer, nor does the 
positional warfare of 1951-53 appear to 
reveal any “new type of defense-in-depth” 
(p. 337) markedly different from, say, that 
developed in the similar terrain of Italy 
during World War II. 

Nevertheless, the authors reveal a firm 
grasp of the significant lines of develop- 
ment, particularly the long, underlying con- 
tinuities, in warfare as Western society has 
known it. Some of the chapters, .such as 
that on Byzantine warfare, are models of 
concise analysis and penetrating interpreta- 
tion. Somewhat less satisfactory are the 
brief sketches of World War II and the 
period following which, despite some shrewd 
insights, do scant justice to the immensity 
of their subjects. As a purely personal 
afterthought, this reviewer would like to 
compliment the authors for their courage in 
writing a history of warfare in the West 
without a single reference to the Mongols, 
whom modern textbook writers seem to 
regard with the same awe that they inspired 
in their mediaeval European contempor- 
aries. 


RICHARD M. LEIGHTON 


U.S. ARMY HISTORICAL SECTION 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Plain Speaking on Immigration 


CANADA’S IMMIGRATION POLICY: A 
CRITIQUE. By David C. Corbett. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. xiv 
+ 215. $4.00. 


This is a sensible book, on an important 
subject. It will not altogether please the 
Government, or perhaps anyone else. But 
it should be immensely useful to everyone 
who takes a serious interest in our im- 
migration policy. For Professor Corbett 
has not only brought together an enormous 
number of relevant facts on every aspect 
of that policy: legal, administrative, econo- 
mic, political, He has done it in good, 
plain English, so that any intelligent and 
reasonably literate citizen knows what he 
means. There are no academic fussifica- 
tions: when Professor Corbett means “I 
think”, he says so, instead of wrapping him- 
self in a cocoon of “the writer thinks” and 
“the author believes”. There is none of that 
false “objectivity” which consists of keep- 
ing exactly the same distance away from 
each of two contrary opinions, regardless 
of the truth of either. Professor Corbett 
has obviously taken great pains to be gen- 
uinely objective, looking at all sides of 
every question, and presenting them pithily 
and fairly. But, though he is always modest, 
and never dogmatic, he is not in the least 
afraid of arriving at conclusions and stating 
them clearly. 

The book begins with a chapter on the 
pressures which make Canadian immigra- 
tion policy, and the Government's response 
to them. The next chapter deals with the 
Immigration Act and Regulations (and the 
lack of proper Regulations, till last year). 
The third examines the administration of 
the policy embodied in the Act and Regula- 
tions. All three chapters are critical of the 
Government, though they could easily have 
been more so. Professor Corbett does not 
subscribe to the Authorized (Liberal) Ver- 
sion of national unity, nor to the Mackenzie 
King idea of national leadership. He does 
not believe in the guilt by association and 
the racial discrimination written into the 
Act and the Regulations and departmental 
practice. He recognizes the necessity for 
delegating both legislative and administra- 
tive powers; but he thinks the delegation 
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has been far wider than was either neces- 
sary or healthy. He thinks Parliament has 
dodged its responsibility and abdicated 
powers which it ought to have kept. He 
condemns the arbitrary powers the Act 
confers on the Cabinet, the Minister and 
officials, the insufficient provision for hear- 
ings and for judicial control, and the haste 
with which the last revision of the Act was 
rushed through Parliament. 

The economic theory of migration comes 
in chapter four, an excellent summary. 
Chapter five tests the theoretical conclu- 
sions in the light of Canadian economic 
history since Confederation. Chapter six 
considers the international implications of 
our policy. ; 

Chapter five is perhaps unduly detailed 
for Canadian readers. But the detail is, I 
think, essential for readers outside Canada, 
of whom I hope there will be many. 
Whether it will convince them that Pro- 
fessor Corbett is right is doubtful. It does 
not wholly convince me. He seems what I 
may perhaps call tentatively confident that 
population growth is the hen, or at any 
rate one of the hens, of economic progress, 
when it seems to me it could equally well 
be argued that it was the egg, or at any 
rate one of the eggs. But he is tentative, 
and he presents the evidence, and each 
reader can decide for himself. Perhaps I 
am merely out of date. 

The book has been excellently proof- 
read: I have found only two misprints, 
though perhaps the three or four cases of 
singular subjects and plural verbs (or vice 
versa) fall in this category. There are some 
curious mistakes in dates and statistics, 
which make me a little nervous about the 
hundreds of figures which I have, perforce, 
made no attempt to check. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour endorsed the CCF in 
1943, not 1946 (p. 8); Laurier became 
Prime Minister in 1896, not 1897 (p. 18); 
Mr. King became Prime Minister in 1921, 
not 1923 (p. 24); Rupert’s Land was ac- 
quired from the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1869, not 1870, and the Red River Rebel- 
lion (was there more than one, as Professor 
Corbett implies?) was in 1870, not 1869 
(p. 124); and gross national product per 
capita in constant dollars in 1939 was not 
“just equal” to 1928 but about seven per 
cent lower (p. 148). And, while it is true 


that between 1941 and 1951 urban popula- 
tion in the Prairie region grew less rapidly 
than in British Columbia (p. 160), it might 
have been worth while saying that in 
Alberta it grew much faster than in any 
other province: 59.2 per cent to British 
Columbia’s 38.7. 

These, however, are very minor flaws in 
what, as far as I can judge, is on the whole 
an excellent piece of work. Professor Cor- 
bett, who wrote it, the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, which sponsored 
it, and the University of Toronto Press, 
which published it, are all to be congratu- 
lated. 

EUGENE Forsey 


CANADIAN LaBouR CONGRESS 





Defence of Europe: 
Two Approaches 


NATO: THE ECONOMICS OF AN AL- 
LIANCE. By R. S. Ritchie. Toronto: Ryer- 
son Press for the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 1956. Pp. 147. $3.00. 
INTEGRATED EUROPE. By M. T. Flor- 
insky. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Toronto: Brett-Macmillan Limited. 1956. 
Pp. x + 182. $3.50. 


Mr. Ritchie’s little book is an excellent 
account of the origins and development of 
the NATO alliance. In a well-organized and 
readable manner, the author describes the 
dangers and fears which led to the organi- 
zation of NATO, the original provisions 
which were made for the defence of Europe, 
the difficulties both of a joint command 
and of joint economic support and the 
developing importance of economic col- 
laboration. 

It may be that the author takes a some- 
what optimistic view of European economic 
collaboration. Earlier efforts have been 
rather more impressive on paper than in 
fact, yet, at the same time, the adherence 
of the United Kingdom, under Mr. Mac- 
Millan, may make a great difference to 
schemes for European economic coopera- 
tion, the establishment of a common market 
and a common pool of dollar reserves. 

On two points Mr. Ritchie might be 
asked for further elaboration. In his descrip- 
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tion of the Soviet threat, he relies, ap- 
parently, on Soviet statistics—notoriously 
unreliable—and on American estimates of 
Soviet military strength. He states that the 
Soviet Union was spending about 13% of 
its gross national product on defence in 
1949, when NATO was established. The 
NATO partners were, he says, spending only 
about 6% of their gross national products 
on defence. In a previous Chapter he 
showed that the gross national product of 
the West European countries exceeded that 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites, and 
that the gross national product of the United 
States exceeded by more than two to one 
that of her West European partners. Yet 
the Soviet Union was able to maintain, 
according to Mr. Ritchie, an army of 215 
divisions, excluding satellite divisions, of 
whom one third were armoured, an air 
force of 20,000 modern and operational 
aircraft, and a navy, second in size to that 
of the United States, and comprising at 
least 300 submarines. Against these forces 
the NATO powers had superiority in nava) 
strength, but could muster only fifteen 
fully equipped divisions and some 1,000 
aircraft, mostly obsolete. Mr. Ritchie is 
not alone in presenting such figures. They 
have been publicised by the Pentagon in 
Washington. Yet I find them hard to ac- 
cept. If they are correct they suggest that 
the Soviet Union, for about one quarter 
of the expenditure of the Western Powers, 
is able to maintain a military establishment 
overwhelmingly more powerful. Either the 
statistics are wrong or there is fantastic 
wastage in our military expenditures. 

The second point I should like to raise 
has to do with Mr. Ritchie’s argument from 
pages 56-62. Here he raises the two basic 
points which have increasingly engaged the 
interest of western strategists. These are: 
(a) “the military implications of the now 
agreed reliance on atomic weapons and 
the nuclear deterrent” and (b) “the proper 
interpretation to be put upon the Kremlin’s 
‘new look’ and the proper course of action 
for the West in light of it.” 

On the first point Mr. Ritchie leans to 
continued reliance on conventional weapons 
though his principal argument is to cite 
the force of authority. The important point 
made in recent articles by Captain Liddell- 
Hart, that the West could not accept the 


awful responsibility of launching hydrogen 
bombs except in the event of major aggres- 
sion and that consequently this weapon is 
no deterrent to “minor” aggressions is not 
developed in Mr. Ritchie’s discussion. 

On the Kremlin’s “new look” and its 
implications, Mr. Ritchie has no comment. 
Since he himself raises the question, the 
failure to discuss it is odd. By implication, 
an earlier chapter does treat of the chal- 
lenge of Soviet economic expansion and the 
threat such expansion poses. 


I have selected two points for critical 
comment. On balance, however, this is an 
informative and useful and most readable 
work. 


Professor Florinsky affords a guide to 
the complicated attempts at European con- 
solidation since the end of the war, and 
of the various and over-lapping institutions 
which have been created. The book is 
written for the lay reader; it is completely 
clear and written in a lucid style; it is 
not exhaustive in analysis. 


The case for integration, as seen by the 
American Department of State is put for- 
ward. European attempts to conform to 
the American blue-print are then described. 
The author examines the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, the European Coal 
and Steel Community, The Brussels Treaty, 
NATO, the European Defense Community, 
the Council of Europe, and Western Euro- 
pean Union. The historical and empirical 
evidence herein condensed and rendered 
into readable form is valuable as a source 
of quick reference, but this is not the main 
intent or value of the book. The principal 
interest lies in the healthy skepticism with 
which the author views these various at- 
tempts at “integration” and “cooperation”. 
The present reviewer was emotionally pre- 
pared to read about the difficulties and ob- 
stacles in the way of any very close political 
cooperation among the western European 
states, but the story of the European Pay- 
ments Union came as a real shock. 

It may well be that British involvement 
in the “common market” scheme will make 
for a less idealistic and more practical 
approach to European economic coopera- 
tion. This remains to be seen. Meanwhile 
Professor Florinsky has provided us with 
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a valuable warning about the difficulties 
to be overcome and a cautionary guide 
against merely paper achievements. 

B. S. KEIRSTEAD 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Social Scientists Explore 


Totalitarianism 
TOTALITARIANISM. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Carl J. Friedrich. Harvard 
University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and Company. 1954. Pp. 386. 
$8.45. 


This book is an edited record of the 
proceedings of a conference held at the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in Boston in March 1953. The published 
material consists of twenty essays and the 
abstracts of the discussions which followed 
them. Some forty American scholars, al- 
most all of whom have written on one 
aspect or other of contemporary totalitar- 
ianism, participated in the symposium and 
the results of their deliberations can be 
considered an outstanding contribution to 
the inter-disciplinary approach to social 
phenomena. 

The Boston conference attempted to 
break mew ground in understanding the 
totalitarian society and most participants 
expressed themselves on a highly sophisti- 
cated plane of conceptualization. Apart 
from Bertram D. Wolfe’s eloquent essay 
on Soviet historiography and Jerczy C. 
Gliksman’s analysis of the nature of ter- 
rorism in contemporary Russia, there is 
little description of the techniques of 
totalitarian control. The proceedings, how- 
ever, bristled with new and intriguing theses 
from Carl J. Friedrich’s assertion that 
Christianity, a high degree of technological 
progress and democracy form the necessary 
historical pre-conditions for the develop- 
ment of totalitarian society to George F. 
Kennan’s speculation that full-blown totali- 
tarian control can emerge only in large 
and populous continental nations. 

In spite of sharp differences of opinion 
on specific aspects of the totalitarian 
phenomenon, there were substantial areas 
of agreement among the participants on 
several of the more basic issues under re- 
view. The proceedings mirrored the con- 
temporary disposition to regard Commun- 





ism and Nazism as variations on the same 
theme. On the vexed issue of ideology, 
most of the participants took a middle 
course between the crude view that ideology 
is nothing more than a weapon of totalitar- 
ian control and has no independent effect 
on the way in which power in a totalitarian 
order is wielded and the equally unsatis- 
factory assumption that totalitarian socie- 
ties can be adequately understood through 
an exegesis of the writings of authoritarian 
philosophers. There was also broad agree- 
ment in the symposium on the analysis of 
contemporary totalitarianism as “historical- 
ly unique and sui generis” rather than as 
variants of traditional absolutist regimes. 
Most importantly perhaps, the participants 
appeared determined to “play down” the 
orthodox view of totalitarianism as primar- 
ily a political phenomenon and to explore 
the more neglected dimensions of the to- 
talitarian order. 

This book presumes a comprehensive 
knowledge of the literature of contempo- 
rary social science and particularly in its 
discussions of the psychological aspects of 
totalitarianism it imposes a rather heavy 
burden on the lay reader. The institutional 
approach is carefully avoided and there is 
almost nothing to be found of the role of 
the party, the use of propaganda as an 
instrument of control and the phenomenon 
of the transition from charismatic to 
bureaucratic leadership. It is, I think, to 
be regretted that the terms of reference of 
the conference did not allow for extended 
discussion of the relation between internal 
totalitarian control and totalitarian foreign 
policies. More importantly perhaps it is 
unfortunate that the participants were al- 
most all students of European affairs and 
there was no consideration of the past and 
possible future developments of totalitarian 
orders in non-Western societies. However, 
in spite of the uneven quality of the essays 
and the fact that in the discussions the 
representatives of different disciplines often 
“talked past” each other, the results of the 
symposium represent one of the high points 
in the organized approach to social pro- 
blems by competent scholars from different 
fields of study. 

DONALD V. SMILEY 
BUREAU OF CURRENT AFFAIRS, 
OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Balancing Act 


JUGOSLAVIA AND THE SOVIET UN- 
ION 1948-1956. AN ANALYSIS WITH 
DOCUMENTS. By R. Barry Farrell. 
Hamden: The Shoe String Press. 1956. 
Pp. vii + 220. $5.00. 


It is now nearly a decade since the 
Cominform’s break with Tito, and the 
world has watched with wonder and with 
some admiration his nerveless performance 
on the razor’s edge. He is a living refuta- 
tion of the doctrine by which he professes 
to be guided, visible proof that power in 
world affairs is not always to be measured 
by the size of a country’s population or 
army, its indices of coal or steel or oil 
production, or the number of nuclear 
weapons at its disposal. The drama has had 
and continues to have its own intrinsic 
interest. Yet it is just as valuable for the 
lessons it offers for the future. Can an 
avowedly communist regime achieve some 
of the characteristics of liberal democracy? 
Will Tito continue his funambulist’s way 
or will he veer, or tumble, into one or 
other of the two sides? What is the future 
of national communism in Eastern Europe? 
A knowledge of Jugoslavia’s relations with 
the Soviet Union is indispensable to in- 
formed speculation on these questions; and 
a work such as that of Professor Farrell, 
which helps to make the record known, 
cannot be other than useful. 

Mr. Farrell, who is a Canadian on the 
staff of Yale University, provides a survey 
of the main phases of Jugoslav-Soviet rela- 
tions during the period from the excom- 
munication of 1948 to the (as it now 
appears) temporary reconciliation of 1955. 
It consists of seventeen documents, together 
with an analysis of roughly equal length 
which comments on the documents and 
places them in their historical setting. Mr. 
Farrell’s remarks are informative and al- 
ways sensible. The documents, with the 
exception of the Cominform Resolution of 
June 28, 1948, the text of the Balkan Pact 
of 1954, and two statements by Khrushchev 
and Rakosi of 1955, are all from Jugoslav 
sources; the story they tell is accordingly 
the Jugoslav version. Most of the docu- 
ments have appeared in The New York 
Times or the Jugoslav Information Bulletin, 
but it is clearly useful to have them brought 


together. Their reader may be led to reflect 
that whatever the benefits brought to 
Jugoslavia by Tito’s policies, some degree 
of concinnity in the state papers of national 
communism is not to be numbered among 
them. 

JAMES EAYRS 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





India’s Leader 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. By _ Frank 
Moraes. New York: Macmillan Company. 
Toronto: Brett-Macmillan Limited. 1956. 
Pp. 511. $6.75. 


The leaders of the newly-freed nations 
of Asia form a group of extraordinary in- 
that of colonial rule in which they were, 
terest. They span two historic periods, 
for the most part, denied a share in the 
conduct of government and spent their 
time in undermining the basis of law and 
order; and that of independence, in which 
they are charged with the authority over 
scores or hundreds of millions of their 
fellow-men. This contrast between the en- 
joyment of great power and prestige and 
its preceding denial of favour and often of 
liberty, is enough to create a powerful 
influence upon the character of the men 
involved. Most of them also straddle two 
cultures, one European and the other Asian. 
They are men who have been intellectually 
assimiliated to the West without losing 
entirely their emotional attachment to the 
East. On both counts, the leading specimen 
is Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It is fitting that this biography should 
have been written by an Indian who is also 
a Christian and an accomplished journalist 
in the English language. Thus many of the 
paradoxes of Nehru are reflected in the 
writing of Mr. Moraes. The author has 
much sympathy for the policy, both past 
and present, of the Indian Prime Minister. 
In a real sense, the book is an apologia 
addressed primarily to the American citi- 
zen. It tells little that was not previously 
known, but it expresses a thesis that is 
likely to be well received in the United 
States. 

Stated briefly, the argument runs along 
the following lines. Legitimate government 
must be based on the consent of the 
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governed. That consent was not to be 
obtained in British India after 1918. The 
Congress Party (or the Indian National 
Movement, as Mr. Moraes sometimes calls 
it), established itself as the moral govern- 
ment of India, with the right to speak on 
behalf of her peoples. “The Presidency of 
the Congress was the highest honour which 
the country could bestow.” (Italics added) 
The continued existence of the British raj 
was clearly illegitimate, and British argu- 
ments about capacity for defence, training 
for self-government, the rights of minorities 
or the position of the princely states, 
might be dismissed as subterfuges designed 
to justify the continuance of colonial 
domination and exploitation. 

The British were presented with demands 
in the form of a moral imperative. Of 
the Viceroy (Linlithgow), Gandhi wrote 
that, “he lacks bravery to take risks in 
the moral domain. I often wonder whether 
the latter has any place in British politics”. 
The official reply to such demands was to 
talk in terms of changes in constitutional 
machinery. The tragedy of Indian politics 
was that Congress was never prepared to 
accept British proposals as being made in 
good faith. As late as 1947, Indian opinion 
was obsessed with suspicion that the British 
authorities were anxious to find any excuse 
for withholding independence and for en- 
larging the area of British power. Con- 
sequently, Congress never felt that it owed 
any .obligation of loyalty to the law or 
the constitution. The Congress manifesto 
for the election of 1937 declared that the 
party would enter the legislatures “not to 
cooperate in any way with the Act (con- 
stitution), but to combat it and seek to 
end it.” 

‘The more interesting sections of the book 
are those that deal with the period before 
1947. It is a serious defect, however, that 
neither dates nor sources are given for the 
many quotations. Some of these read sus- 
piciously like recontructed conversations, 
although they are given as direct quota- 
tions. The later sections of the book in- 
clude general summaries of the major 
achievements of the Indian government 
They give little indication of the personality 
and role of Nehru since 1947. 


KEITH CALLARD 
McGILt UNIVERSITY 


Imperial History; 
Commonwealth P 


IMPERIAL POLICY AND SOUTH AFRI- 
CA 1902-10. By G. P. Pyrah. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1955. Pp. xvi + 272. $5.25. 
THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL LABOUR 
PARTY 1901-1951. By L. F. Crisp. London, 
Toronto: Longmans, Green. 1955. Pp. vii 
+ 341. $4.95. 


Orthodox historians of British imperial- 
ism never tire of pointing with pride to 
the remarkable events which followed the 
Boer War. Within four years responsible 
government was granted to the former Boer 
republics and on the eighth anniversary of 
the signing of the peace treaty at Vereenig- 
ing the new Union of South Africa was 
launched. The pointing until recently has 
been a rather vague gesture because only 
with the publication of Dr. Pyrah’s work 
has a detailed study of the background to 
the events of these critical years been avail- 
able. 

No major revision of the received inter- 
pretation is forthcoming from this sober 
presentation of the thesis that the Liberal 
policy toward South Africa provides the 
link between the imperial policy of Glad- 
stone and the emergence of the Common- 
wealth idea. Campbell-Bannerman’s act of 
faith in trusting the good will of Botha 
and Smuts, his conversion of the skeptical 
majority in the British Cabinet to his point 
of view, and the transformation of the two 
Boer generals into Commonwealth leaders 
must remain a dramatic highlight in the 
story of imperial relations. The author has 
introduced a valuable corrective note in 
the stress he has placed upon the problem 
of non-European majority of the South 
African population. In the longest of the 
book’s eight chapters he demonstrates that 
the Anglo-Boer rapprochment was con- 
sciously purchased by the surrender of 
control over the non-Europeans to the 
generally unsympathetic resident European 
minority. (It is noteworthy that the leading 
South African defenders of native rights 
during this period bore the non-British 
names of Schreiner, de Villiers, and 
Hofmeyr.) This section and that in which 
the economic problems of reconstruction 
were investigated merit high commendation. 
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Personalities are important in the story 
Dr. Pyrah has set himself to unfold. His 
inability to infuse any semblance of life 
into his portraits of his leading characters, 
Campbell-Bannerman, Botha, Smuts, Mil- 
ner, and Joseph Chamberlain, must, there- 
fore, be considered a failure. The failure 
is all the more noticeable since the research 
for the work was carried out very large!y 
in the papers of the leading men of the 
period, the Colonial Office Records not yet 
being open for the period after 1902. The 
author has apparently steeped himself in 
his material. As long as he stays within 
the geographic and chronological bounds 
of his topic he displays a firm grasp of his 
subject matter which often escapes him 
when he strays into the nineteenth century 
or touches upon events elsewhere in the 
Empire. He suggests, for instance, that 
Carnarvon pressed his misguided policy of 
forcing federation on a reluctant South 
Africa from 1872, two years before the 
Conservatives regained office, through until 
1878. He also credits the New Zealanders 
with a desire to create a separate Dominion 
navy in 1908-09, at the time when the most 
loyal of the Dominions was presenting a 
battle cruiser to the Royal Navy. 

In this, apparently his first major publica- 
tion, Dr. Pyrah displays too much promise 
as a historian to be allowed to remain for 
long the assistant to the Registrar of the 
University College of Leicester. Although 
the sterile aura of a doctoral dissertation 
permeates the work it is a valuable study 
of an important event and is essential 
reading for any serious student of imperial 
history. 

The second book comes from a field in 
which Australian scholarship has advanced 
beyond that of Canada. Whereas we are 
still largely dependent upon American 
writers for our studies of existing political 
parties, (i., Dean E. McHenry’s The 
Third Force in Canada and the more recent 
The Conservative Party of Canada, 1920- 
1949 by J. R. Williams) the Australians 
are supplementing the works of American 
investigators such as Louise Overaker’s 
pioneering Australian Party System with 
studies of their own. Professor L. F. Crisp, 
well known to students in the field through 
his Parliamentary Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, has prepared a 
study of the development of the organiza- 


tion of the Australian Federal Labour Party 
during its first half century. It is unfortun- 
ate, though possibly unavoidable because 
of space limitations that he did not devote 
more attention to the state organizations 
of the party. The federal nature of the 
party, pledged though it may be to a 
policy of centralization, is frequently re- 
vealed in this study. The reader may be 
troubled with the uneasy sensation that he 
is studying a superstructure lacking a 
foundation. The author is aware of this 
omission. He states that he assumes that 
his readers have some knowledge of these 
organizations. The assumption is possibly 
ill-founded in the case of many of his 
Australian and most of his non-Australian 
readers. 


Few party organizations are more worthy 
of intensive study. The Australian labour 
parties are pioneers in social democratic 
political movements in the English-speaking 
world. As such they have been responsible 
for many innovations in the operation of 
parliamentary government. The candidate’s 
pledge, pre-selection of candidates, and 
rigid caucus discipline had already been 
accepted as part of the movement's political 
machinery before the federal party was 
organized in 1901. Professor Crisp dis- 
cusses the practical operation of these 
methods along with such innovations in 
the federal party as the selection of cabinet 
personnel by vote of the parliamentary 
caucus rather than by the party leader. 
Although the struggle has continued 
throughout the history of the party to 
assure control of the movement from the 
bottom up the author demonstrates that 
power, in practice, remains on the top. An 
astute prime minister controls his cabinet, 
the ministry can manage the caucus and 
the parliamentarians normally exercise de- 
cisive influence over the party. 


No book on the Australian Labour Party 
by an Australian can be objective. Profes- 
sor Crisp has been actively associated with 
the party throughout his adult life. Canberra 
University College, unlike some of the 
larger Australian universities, does not 
require severance of all formal connection 
with a political party when an academic is 
raised to the rank of a full professor. As 
a party office holder with close associations 
with the party leaders he has been granted 
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free access to the official records of the 
party. The most frequently cited reference 
throughout the work is to the minutes of 
the various federal conferences. 

When Canadians start to examine the 
party organizations of this country they 
might well use this study as a standard. 
If they measure up to it Canadian scholar- 
ship will have been enriched. 


K. A. MacKirry 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





Early Canadian Church History 


THE BAPTISTS IN UPPER AND LOWER 
CANADA BEFORE 1820. By Stuart Ivison 
and Fred Rosser. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. vi + 193. $5.00. 


Since the unification of Canadian Baptists 
from sea to sea in 1944 in the Baptist 
Federation of Canada, a national com- 
mittee has stood authorized to prepare an 
Official history of the denomination. While 
the West has already been given extended 
treatment by the late Dr. C. C. McLaurin 
and the Maritime region by Dr. George 
E. Levy, of Acadia University, the absence 
of basic research in Ontario and Quebec 
has made impossible any integrated history 
of the Baptists on a nation-wide scale. 
The present timely volume of Rev. Stuart 
Ivison, minister of the First Baptist Church, 
Ottawa, and Mr. Fred Rosser, director of 
the Division of Administration of the 
National Research Council, Ottawa, is the 
first solid pier of an historical bridge 
across the gulf. 

The previous lack of early records is 
clearly shown in S. D. Clark’s Church and 
Sect in Canada (1948), which simply notes 
(p. 101) that “Baptist work in Canada 
assumed little importance until after 1815” 
and gives its first documented reference, 
regarding Baptist organization in 1835, to 
The Baptists in America by F. A. Cox and 
J. Hoby (London, 1836). Messrs. Ivison 
and Rosser have opened up new source 
material in the records of six American 
Baptist missionary organizations that in 
the early years of the nineteenth century 
sent their evangelists into the pioneer settle- 
ments of Upper and Lower Canada and 


shared in the founding of numerous 
churches there. Much additional material 
has been found in the Baptist Historical 
Collection at McMaster University. Thus 
they are able to offer us a substantial 
volume of church history without descend- 
ing beyond the year 1820. 

As early as 1793, missionaries from the 
Woodstock Baptist Association of Vermont 
were on tour in Lower Canada among im- 
igrants from Connecticut in the Lake 
Champlain region, just north of the border. 
In January 1794, according to a journal 
kept by Rev. Elisha Andrews, of Fairfax, 
Vermont, he was invited north to Caldwell’s 
Manor to administer the ordinance of 
baptism: 

The next day we met at 9 o'clock in the 

morning, and spent the whole day in 

examining candidates for baptism; we 
heard and received thirty of all ages 
from 10 to 50 years... . The next 
day we repaired to the Lake, cut a hole 
in the ice, and fifteen of those happy 
and devoted disciples were, in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
immersed agreeably to the command of 
the divine Saviour. The baptism of the 
remaining fifteen was deferred until 
the next Monday. 
A Canadian Baptist church was thereupon 
formed at Caldwell’s Manor. Two years 
later, the first Baptist churches in Upper 
Canada were founded at Hallowell and 
Thurlow, in the Bay of Quinte district. 
It was at Thurlow, in 1802, that the first 
“association” of Baptist churches in the 
province met. It was known as the Thurlow 
Association and survives today, after a 
number of amoeba-like partitions and 
unions, as the Trent Valley Association. 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
book is Chapter VIII, “The Baptist Min- 
isters of Upper Canada before 1820”, 
in which one finds brief biographies of 
some eighteen regularly ordained ministers 
of the pioneer generation, arranged alpha- 
betically from Elijah Bentley to Joseph 
Winn. 

Contrary to the usual tradition of Ameri- 
settlers of American origin, were the Scotch 
Baptists of the Ottawa Valley, most of 
them Perthshire converts of the great 
Edinburgh preacher, James Haldane, who 
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had established more than thirty Baptist 
churches in Scotland. Many scores of these 
Highland Baptists set up Gaelic-speaking 
congregations in Canada and at a slightly 
later stage were ministered to by Rev. 
William Fraser of Invernesshire and Rev. 
John Gilmour of Aberdeen, the great- 
grandfather of President George P. Gilmour 
of McMaster University. 
The volume is heavily documented and 
well indexed. 
WATSON KIRKCONNELL 


ACADIA UNIVERSITY 





CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND POLI- 
TICS IN UPPER CANADA: A STUDY 
OF DOCUMENTATION RELATIVE TO 
THE ORIGIN OF CATHOLIC ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE ONTARIO 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. By Franklin A. Walker, 
Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1955. Pp. 
xii + 331. $3.00. 


The Separate School question in Ontario 
is not the burning issue which it was a 
century ago, but it is still a very live 
problem as shown in the Hope Commission 
Report of 1950. Until the appearance of 
Dr. Walker’s book no historical study of 
the Separate School question in Ontario had 
been printed except J. G. Hodgins’ semi- 
official volume, The Legislation and History 
of Separate Schools in Upper Canada, 
(1897). This new work is the first of a 
projected two-volume study sponsored by 
the English Catholic Education Association 
of Ontario, and had its origin in the history 
of separate schools appended to the “mi- 
nority report” of Roman Catholic members 
of the Hope Commission. 

The author presents us with a documen- 
tary study interlarded with commentary— 
a surprisingly dispassionate and critical 
commentary in view of the inflammable 
nature of the question being examined. The 
author attempts to show that Egerton 
Ryerson and his educational alter ego, 
J. G. Hodgins, misinterpreted Roman 
Catholic educational aims when they 
charged that the separate school question 
was stirred up by an ultramontane priest- 
hood. Ryerson’s own attitude to the problem 
is variously described as fair and just, and as 


motivated by political ends. It is George 
Brown, the whipping-boy of Canadian his- 
torians, who receives the roughest treatment 
for his opposition to separate schools. The 
author sees the demands of Bishop de 
Charbonnel in the 1850’s simply as an 
extension of the ideals and aims of his 
predecessor, the ill-fated Bishop Power. De 
Charbonnel is described as the instrument 
rather than the cause of the “war of total 
separation”, and Ryerson’s claim that 
Bishop Power had sought separate schools 
only as a “protection from insult” in local 
circumstances, is rejected on the strength 
of debatable evidence. Thus Dr. Walker 
denies the charges of ultramontane influence 
exerted on pre-Confederation politics, and 
incidentally ignores the demographic-politi- 
cal changes in this country which resulted 
from the Irish potato famine. The author 
appears to overlook the identical demands 
of Bishop Strachan for Anglican separate 
schools, couched in the same phraseology 
as de Charbonnel’s, but earlier by a decade. 
It is regrettable that no space was given 
to a description of the religio-political 
Zeitgeist of pre-Confederation Canada, for 
events such as the Gavazzi riots and the 
Corrigan murder did much to create Pro- 
testant antipathy to exclusive demands by 
the Roman Catholic Church, demands made 
at a time when the power of Rome was 
engaged in suppressing Italian liberties. 
Was it mere Gallic hyperbole when de 
Charbonnel denounced Roman Catholic 
parliamentary opponents of separate schools 
as being guilty of mortal sin? It must have 
been Hibernian hyperbole which led one 
Roman Catholic newspaper to denounce 
the coeducational public schools as “State 
brothels”. On at least one occasion the 
author himself is guilty of the error of 
calling nondenominational public schools 
“Protestant schools”. 

By concentrating his attention on con- 
temporary Roman Catholic newspapers and 
a few leading nondenominational papers, 
Dr. Walker has excluded a large part of 
the provincial press, both denominational 
and secular, which opposed exclusive de- 
nominational privileges including separate 
schools in a day when Roman Catholics 
constituted only one sixth of the population 
of Canada West. Dr. Walker has had a 
decided advantage over other scholars in 
obtaining access to various Roman Catholic 
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archdiocesan archives, and particularly to 
the Power and Charbonnel papers in 
Toronto. 

In addition to the lack of an index and 
bibliography, a number of errors mar what 
is otherwise a useful volume. On p. 41 
James Hervey Price is called James Harvey 
Price; on p. 73 George Brown is confused 
with his father, Peter; and on p. 38 that 
pioneer pastor and educator, the Rev. 
William Bell, “the man austere”, is denomin- 
ated only as “William Bell, a Perth Presby- 
terian”. The author seems unaware that 
D. A. Macdonald, M.P., was a brother of 
the more famous John Sandfield Macdonald 
(p. 268); and by an uncritical dependence 
on Hodgins’ twenty-eight volume Docu- 
mentary History of Education in Upper 
Canada, he has perpetuated at least one 
error in having Egerton Ryerson writing 
to John Rolph instead of John Ross, at a 
time when Rolph was not even in Parlia- 
ment. 

Readers may or may not agree with Dr. 
Walker’s historical interpretation of the 
separate school question, but this reviewer 
feels there is little foundation for the 
author’s assumption that Ontario Protes- 
tants today favour the existence of separate 
schools, nor that they would be prepared 
to admit the extension of state aid to de- 
nominational secondary schools. The issue 
between sectarian and public schools was, 
and is, but one aspect of the antipodal 
tendencies of denominationalism and na- 
tionalism. 

Joun S. Mor 
CARLETON COLLEGE 





Visionary Agriculturalists 


WILLIAM SAUNDERS AND HIS FIVE 
SONS: THE STORY OF THE MARQUIS 
WHEAT FAMILY. By Elsie Pomeroy. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. 
189. $4.00. 


To fully appreciate this excellent series 
of biographies one must picture Western 
Canada 50 years ago,—able to produce 
wheat in restricted areas and then only 
in three out of five years because of frost 
damage. The development of Marquis 
Wheat gave economic security, produced 


the world’s best wheat, and extended wheat 
growing areas hundreds of miles west and 
north. Not only was it the basis of Canada’s 
major export, but also the means for 
developing agriculture, towns and cities. 

But as described all too briefly, agricul- 
ture in all parts of Canada was at a low 
ebb. Greater diversity in crop production 
was urgently needed. New field and horti- 
cultural crops and varieties were needed for 
market and home needs. This was the 
challenge accepted by William Saunders 
in 1884. The vast success of that great 
pioneer is here described accurately and 
with the human touch which makes for a 
most interesting record. 

What Babcock contributed toward plant 
creation in more friendly climates, William 
Saunders did for Canada. What Alexander 
Bell did for creating improved communica- 
tions for human benefit, William Saunders 
did for humanity in improved foods in 
both volume and quality. 

The first section of this book is surely 
an inspiration to every Canadian, as was 
Wiliam Saunders to his sons. Scientists of 
today in botany, entomology, forestry, plant 
breeding, and horticulture in all its divi- 
sions, continue to build on foundations 
inaugurated by William Saunders. But his 
influence was also felt in pharmacy and 
medicine. To these and many other organ- 
ized groups of scientists he gave leadership 
and to none more than the Royal Society 
of Canada. 

The early years of this remarkable man 
who came to Canada in 1848 at the age 
of twelve are an inspiration to Canadian 
youth. Opening his own drug store when 
only 19 years of age in the city of London, 
Ont., he also became a leader in literature 
and science, and his home was one of 
music and culture. During the next 25 
years he became an outstanding leader in 
entomology, horticulture and agriculture, 
operating his own experimental station, and 
producing varieties which are the standard 
of production even to this day. 

It was but natural that the Canadian 
Government should choose him to investi- 
gate the desirability of establishing an 
Experimental Farms System and to become 
its first Director. 

Succeeding chapters briefly give a history 
of the development of agriculture, in which 
the Experimental Farms under William 
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Saunders made such great contributions, 
including Marquis Wheat. Truly a re- 
markable story well told; 

The inspiration and training of his sons 
in these fields was extended to the Superin- 
tendents of the Experimental Farms and 
their staffs. His landscaping of the original 
Experimental Farms still stands as a master- 
piece, and gave that leadership which in- 
fluenced many of his staff—Macoun, Blair, 
Davis, Leslie, Fairfield, and others. 

The separate biographical records of 
the five sons are in themselves interesting, 
but all show the guidance and inspiration 
of the father. All of them made contribu- 
tions with distinction to horticultural crea- 
tions and improvements, even though they 
had specialized in some other careers. The 
great success of William in pharmacy, of 
Percy in horticulture, and of Fred in 
Physics, (both in the United States) of 
Sir Charles in continuing the cereal research 
of his father, of Henry in music, is excel- 
lently recorded. Music was a source of 
joy in the family. All were accomplished 
musicians and throughout their lives gener- 
ously shared these gifts with a host of 
friends. The William Saunders home was 
a home of culture, of vision, and of deter- 
mination to serve. How much this inspired 
Canada directly and through the homes of 
the sons is well told in this book of 
biographies. 

E. S. ARCHIBALD 
FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS, OTTAWA 





Biology and the Unity of Life 


MATTER, MIND AND MAN. By Edmund 
W. Sinnott. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1957. Pp. xvii + 225. $3.50. 
(World Perspectives, Vol. X1). 


All human beings are inquisitive, especial- 
ly when young, and this quality may be 
seen in many species. In man it has risen 
to the high level of philosophy and the 
meaning of all things. By the eighteenth 
century it was pretty generally established 
that, for the inanimate world, the effect 
always followed the cause, and that nothing 
happened in this sphere in order to get 


or become something in the future. Within 
the last hundred years, the work and in- 
fluence of Darwin and others rapidly ex- 
tended this idea in biology. 

But man had never thought of himself 
in this way. He looked to the future and 
believed that he was choosing his goals. If, 
actually, he was simply responding to forces. 
he was deluded when he thought he was 
making choices. In fact he was displaying 
the results of the chemical reactions of his 
inherited genes and the influences of out- 
side forces. He was a kind of super machine 
and all his thoughts and worries were 
something like friction. 

In effect, this is how biologists and 
psychologists have been taught to regard 
life. But mostly they have excluded them- 
selves, and at home they think and plan 
and lay out their lives as everyone else does. 
Those of that faith, who study man, are 
in a curious position, for they behave as 
if they stood above the human species. In 
fact they assume for themselves, while 
denying them to all others, the very attri- 
butes which all men are sure they have. 

Many must be troubled by these contra- 
dictions and they should, therefore, wel- 
come and be heartened by the masterly 
argument of a distinguished biologist that 
all life is essentially one, and that it differs 
from the non-living in the pursuit of 
goals, in the tendency towards organization 
and the maintenance of a steady state, and 
in the development of spirit. It is now 
possible to cast off the blinkers which have 
confined attention to one aspect of life, 
and to look around and see it whole. 
Protoplasm is matter, it does have chemical 
reactions, and the laws of the inanimate 
world do apply to it; but life is much more 
than that. 

Those who are not biologists have also 
been restricted, because they have thought 
that the soul merely dwelt in the body but 
was not part of it. Sinnott argues for the 
essential unity of all life. There is a dualism 
in nature, but it is not between mind and 
body. “Rather does it separate the vast 
and lifeless universe, on the one hand, from 
living things upon the other.” Man has a 
dual nature, half beast and half god, but 
that has come about in the process of or- 
ganization. Man had to be selfish in 
primitive times in order to exist; but, in 
human society, manifestations of this quality 
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tend to be harmful to groups and, therefore, 
they have properly been branded with 
derogatory names. 

Nevertheless, in spite of sin, stupidity, 
and ugliness, the tendency is upward. The 
non-living disintegrate but life builds up. 
Spirit is a feeling, a stirring of the heart, 
an aspiration. Beauty and right are what- 
ever is in harmony with the basic goals of 
life. “Life, man, God are steps in a 
hierarchical order, manifestations of the 
same organizing and creative power.” 

Curiosity, therefore, falls into place and 
is seen as part of that striving toward goals 
which characterizes all life. It should take 
us out of our present intellectual difficul- 
ties and into a realization of the unity of 
life. Biology may thus be reconciled with 
the concepts of mind, spirit, will, choice, 
and the soul. 

This is a book which any thoughtful 
person can understand and will read with 
great interest. The style is clear but it is a 
scholarly work with copious references to 
writings in biology, philosophy, poetry, and 
religion. It is not long but it is a great 
book whose influence will grow with time. 


R. O. Ear 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 





Father of English Economics 


ADAM SMITH AND THE SCOTLAND 
OF HIS DAY. By C. R. Fay. Cambridge 
University Press. 1956. Publications of the 
Department of Social and Economic Re- 
search, University of Glasgow, Social and 
Economic Studies, Number 3. Pp. viii + 
174. $4.25. 


This little book is in the same chain 
of association style as the author’s Huskis- 
son and His Age, but in spite of this ram- 
bling and at times confusing form it is 
really a contribution to the growing tody 
of monograph material on Adam Smith. 
Unfortunately, it is not suited to the 
needs of the general reader in search of a 
book on the father of English economics 
nor even to the needs of the student of 
economics who is engaged in a brief con- 
sideration of the great figures in economic 
thought. A background knowledge of the 


history of Great Britain in general, and 
of Scotland, in particular, which few 
readers on this side of the Atlantic possess 
is assumed by the author, especially in the 
opening chapter. If the reader surmounts 
the hurdle raised by this difficult opening, 
he will find the remainder of the book 
progressively less demanding. 

The serious student of the life of Adam 
Smith or of the cultural history of Great 
Britain in the eighteenth century will find 
in this study both new facts and new 
insights. 

The author reproduces some newly dis- 
covered background materials, for instance: 
a letter from Henry Dundas, Lord Melville, 
to William Eden on the Highland Problem; 
excerpts from three letters written by Adam 
Smith while a student at Oxford which 
show his close connection at this date with 
the family of the Duke of Buccleuch; a 
biographical obituary from The Times; and 
a memorandum by Adam Smith for 
Alexander Webberburn on “the present 
unhappy war with our colonies”. 

The discussion of the ‘tobacco lords’ of 
Glasgow refutes the allegation which is 
sometimes made that Smith never saw at 
close hand any substantial trading business. 

Since the book reflects painstaking 
research and careful scholarship on many 
points it is unfortunate that it contains 
such a glaring, even if inconsequential 
error as giving the date of Adam Smith’s 
baptism as the date of his birth, which is 
actually unknown. W. R. Scott in his Adam 
Smith as Student and Professor (Glasgow, 
1937) gives the facts correctly. In general, 
the author fails signally to make full use 
of the new resources placed at his com- 
mand by the discoveries of W. R. Scott. 

The author refers to the Edinburgh lec- 
ture folios and comments briefly on “the 
early [1762] draft of the Wealth of 
Nations . . . which W. R. Scott saw but 
did not live to use fully.” He, however, 
fails to make any use of it himself as when 
he questions whether Smith made the tri- 
partite division of the national income 
before he went to France in 1763 on the 
basis of the doubt about Scott’s dating of 
the so-called “Lecture of 1755”. 

One glaring omission in a book on Adam 
Smith and the Scots of his day is the lack 
of anything but a passing reference or 
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two to James Watt, who was, after all a 
colleague of Smith at Glasgow University. 
In spite of its shortcomings Dr. Fay’s 
book is another important stepping stone 
along the path to a modern biography of 
the man who has made Kirkcaldy well- 
known. 
C. A. SMITH 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 





Unravelling an Old Mystery 


THE SECRET OF THE HITTITES. By 
C. W. Ceram. Translated from the German 
by Richard and Clara Winston. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart Limited. 1956. Pp. xxi + 282 + 
x. $5.50. 


Ceram’s Gods, Graves, and Scholars, was 
a best-seller, but had a luke-warm reception 
from the scholars. The present book not 
only has all the popular appeal of his 
earlier work, but is the first comprehensive 
book on the subject in English, and is a 
good one. It is unfortunate that the “blurb” 
on the dust-cover describes it as a “scienti- 
fic thriller covering more than a hundred 
years of detective work”. The book does 
not need advertising of such dubious value. 

The book has four parts. The first deals 
with the gradual revelation of the exis- 
tence of a Hittite empire, from Texier’s 
first sketches of Boghazkéy, through Sayce’s 
bold identification of this mysterious people 
with the Hittites of the Bible, to Winckler’s 
discovery of the first Hittite inscriptions. 
But the inscriptions could not be deci- 
phered. It was not even known whether 
the language was Indo-European or Semitic. 
In the second, and possibly the best, part 
of the book Ceram describes the first 
fumbling attempts to read the inscriptions, 
the success of Hrozny in deciphering Hittite 
cuneiform, and Bossert’s exciting discovery 
in 1946 of a Phoenician-Hittite bilingual, 
which has made possible the reading of 
the hieroglyphic script as well. Part three, 
which includes a valuable discussion of 
ancient chronology in relation to the Hittite 
Empire, has an interesting account of the 
Battle of Kadesh—in which Ceram proves 
that Ramses’ well-known version scarcely 


accords with the facts—and a brief esti- 
mate of the Hittite people and their 
customs. In the last part the author tells 
how one of Bossert’s own pupils found the 
solution to the translation of Hittite hiero- 
glyphs in his sleep! 

The book is no mere compilation. Ceram 
has worked with Bossert at Karatepe (the 
site of the bilingual), and in addition to 
his new interpretation of the Battle of 
Kadesh makes several important contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the Hittites, 
which he modestly terms “a provisional 
theory”. Their empire, he suggests, was a 
federal state consisting of many peoples. 
In Boghazkéy alone traces of eight lan- 
guages have been found. They had many 
scripts and many religions to which they 
extended a tolerance that one might ex- 
pect, judging from the humanity of their 
legal code which was based on “reparation, 
not retaliation”. They had no individual 
style of art, and, except for King Mursilis’ 
“Prayers in Time of Plague”, they do not 
seem to have possessed a literature. This 
master race, therefore, shows no signs of 
any organic development or of a common 
culture. So, when they were shattered by 
the wave of migrations about 1200 B.C., 
they disappeared almost without a trace. 

The book is profusely illustrated. In 
addition to forty-eight plates, many of them 
superb, there are sixty-four line drawings 
in the text. There is a chronological table 
of the Hittite kings, an index, and twenty- 
one pages of the most up-to-date biblio- 
graphy yet published. This work is a very 
important contribution to the literature on 
the subject. 

S. E. SMETHURST 
QUEEN’sS UNIVERSITY 





Of Poets and Poetry 


DYLAN THOMAS: ‘DOG AMONG THE 
FAIRIES’. By Henry Treece. Second and 
Revised Edition. London: Ernest Benn Ltd. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Ltd. 1956. 
Pp. 158. $2.50. 


The sub-title, from Sonnet I of “Altarwise 
by Owl-light”, alludes to the early news- 
paper days of Dylan Thomas, “The atlas- 
eater with a jaw for news”. A further con- 
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notation suggests a report that is more 
chatty than reliable. For instance, Treece 
declares that the publication, by the Sunday 
Referee, of 18 Poems created at the time 
quite a stir, indeed “a wordy revolution!” 
But Mark Goulden, editor of the now 
defunct journal, writes in the November 
27, 1953 columns of the Spectator: “So far 
as I can remember, not a solitary critic 
noticed the book. ...” We may accuse 
Mr. Goulden of forgetfulness, but not Mr. 
Treece of lacking imagination. 

Being Welsh also, Treece shared with 
Thomas the same love of Hopkins, Joyce, 
the Bible and ballads, and the same im- 
mersion, to varying degrees, in the Surreal- 
ist-Apocalyptic stream of our generation 
of poets. The Introduction speaks mourn- 
fully of “Dylan to us all, for his death has 
strangely left us all a little smaller.” Each 
critic may speak for himself; and Flight 
Lieutenant Treece (R.A.F.) does so elo- 
quently. He writes that “Thomas the Critic 
was no great expert” waxing enthusiastic 
only “about warriors, such as Wilfrid Owen 
and Sir Philip Sidney . . . a common trait 
among critics whose health prevented them 
from joining the Army”. It is precisely 
Owen’s antipathy to war (“The Poetry is 
in the Pity”) that Thomas eulogized. It is 
possible, however, that the critical satire 
on “How to be a Poet” endeared Thomas 
least of all to the bosom of his colleague: 

If Cedric were writing in the forties 
he would, perhaps, be engulfed, so that 
he could not see the wool for the Treece, 

in a kind of ‘apocalyptic’ batter. . . . 

Next, London and the reviewing. Re- 
viewing, obviously, the work of other 
poets. This, to do badly, is simple. 

Of certain lyrics Treece does, in fact, 
remark: “This sort of thing is so fatally 
easy for any poet to do.” Or, concerning 
the poem “Once Below a Time”: “(Was 
it not all said better in Twenty-four Years. 
. . .)”. On the other hand, Treece is right 
in his evaluation of Thomas as a potential 
novelist: “It is not a matter of training, 
but of identity”; but Treece is wrong to 
dismiss the “multitudinousness” of Thomas’s 
personality simply as “insecurity of iden- 
tity”. In Treece it might have been. When, 
again, he disclaims Thomas as a playwright 
and Under Milk Wood as “a pointilliste 
technique too refined for the theatre”, he 
disclaims himself as a critic and prophet. 


There is, however, the magnanimous 
admission that 
... One was caught forever by the 
rich sounds he made, a minnow in the 
vocal jamjar of a tangly-haired urchin. 
There lay his supreme honesty, that 
he never pretended he would not trick 
anyone within earshot! 
Mr. Treece’s supreme honesty lies in banali- 
ties like “Alas, Scrutiny!’ or 
He was like Kim, ‘Little friend to all 
the world’. Though in his amiably con- 
temptuous way that is the last descrip- 
tion he would have allowed. 
It’s a wise critic who knows his own subject 
so well as to take such liberties. Perhaps 
it was to render the book more informally 
readable to that non-specific order de- 
signated by the jacket as “the unliterary” 
Lacking organization and, therefore, im- 
pact, Mr. Treece is himself surprisingly 
inclined to that category. Besides an Intro- 
duction, there are individual Chapters 
entitled (and treated) vaguely as General 
Characteristics, Some Influences, Straight 
Poet, Faults and Functions, plus an Epi- 
logue followed by four Appendices, the 
best of which is that on the Compound 
Words in Thomas’s Early Poems. On the 
credit side of the volume is Chapter IV on 
The Debt to Hopkins. 

A semi-final conclusion is that Thomas’s 
contribution to poetry is “a technical one 
only”. But preceding remarks on that tech- 
nique leave one doubting that there was 
any contribution at all. Mr. Treece assures 
us that there was one, for “when all is said, 
what is it that truly matters in a poet? 
That he should be human, can be the only 
answer.” But this is an answer that applies 
mainly to the man, and as such Mr. Treece 
gives himself away too often. 

His prose-explanations (by his own ad- 
mission a dangerous practice) are at best 
superficial. But when, after reducing “Be- 
cause the Pleasure-Bird Whistles” to his 
own “elementary verse” he pictures the 
reader wondering why Thomas “had taken 
so long to say so little”, this reader doubts 
that Thomas should have bothered in the 
first place. Life and poetry could have been 
so simple and unliterary for us all then. 


CLARA LANDER 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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THE UNICORN AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. New York: 
Pantheon. 1956. Pp. 86. $2.75. 


A WINDOW ON THE NORTH. By R. A. 
D. Ford. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. 
Pp. 48. $2.50. 


MOON’S FARM AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Herbert Read. London: Faber and 
Faber. 1956. Pp. 77. $2.25. 


The poems in The Unicorn constitute a 
number of insights into the “eternal veri- 
ties” suggested by a series of natural objects. 
The verse form is simple—either imagist 
free-verse or conventional metrical patterns. 
Rhymes, when used, are unexciting, and 
imagery and diction are not striking. Every- 
thing in a Lindbergh poem depends upon 
conception and upon the concentration and 
the originality and power of its author’s 
harmony by which she imposes it upon 
her readers. Although honest and sensitive, 
Anne Lindbergh’s insights are seldom par- 
ticularly original or deep, and her technique 
is often slipshod. Whole lines could be 
omitted from some imagist poems with 
little appreciable loss of atmosphere and 
meaning and considerable gain in intensity. 
The poet does not always think through 
the implications of her imagery. Absurdi- 
ties, of which her “Leap of a swallow or a 
tree” is typical, occur at greater length 
and in more extreme forms elsewhere— 
particularly in her descant on the powers of 
the unicorn’s horn. 

Anne Lindbergh’s worst fault is the in- 
consistency in logic and sensibility best 
exemplified by “The Man and the Child.” 
In this poem, she tells us, and convinces by 
examples, that “It is the man in us who 
works” and that “It is the child in us who 
plays”. From these, she draws an unelabo- 
rated conclusion, “It is the child in us who 
loves”. This statement may or may not be 
true. The point is, it is one that the reader 
has not been properly prepared by mood 
or logic to accept. 

There are, however, in nearly every poem 
phrases and ways of looking at things that 
are poetic in the best sense. It is possible 
that with greater self-discipline and a 
more concentrated style Anne Lindbergh 
may become a feminine Robert Frost and 
produce verse that is both popular and 


good. 


In turning from Anne Lindbergh’s poetry 
to the poetry of the Canadian diplomat, 
R. A. D. Ford, and of the English anarchist, 
Sir Herbert Read, one turns from work 
that is inchoate and embryonic to work 
that is polished and mature. Ford and Read 
are surprisingly alike. Both are essentially 
imagists who, by a careful selection of 
details, convey thought and mood perfectly 
with little or no overt statement. Both are 
at all times themselves and not echoes of 
other poets. But although each is an in- 
dividual, there is—as the following passages 
from “Twenty Below” by Ford and “Gala” 
by Read suggest—a surprising likeness in 
technique and sensibility: 

The cold presses into the room 
from every side through the logs and 
stones and climbs 

between the logs, so the circle of people 

sinks 

into sopor, and the woman takes her 

sadness 

and thaws it before the fire. 

(Ford) 
Stars go out, but we 

Fretted to this same white intensity 

By the harsh collision of our hates and 

loves 

Shine only inwardly. Our little globes 

Turn their opaque shells on human eyes 

And what is born brightly, darkly lives 

and dies. 
(Read) 

Although comparable in technique, Ford 
is inferior to Read in range and depth. In 
his original work, Ford is content merely 
to give accurate, meaningful vignettes of 
Canadian life. All the ambitious poems in 
A Window on the North are translations 
from Russian, Spanish, and Brazilian poets; 
and translations, masterfully executed as 
Ford’s are, rely upon the primary inspira- 
tions of other men. 

In addition to his elegiacs—vignettes of 
death which unite classical order with ro- 
mantic sense of the mystery infusing exis- 
tence—Read has achieved in his title poem 
a major work. “Moon’s Farm” is a long 
dramatic dialogue between three voices: 
the spirit of place, the spirit of time, and 
a human voice. With the aid of the spirit 
of place and the spirit of time, the human 
protagonist surveys his life and finds that 
he has attained no certainty whatever in 
his search for meaning and truth. This 
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conclusion is not, as one would think, 
nihilism. As one reads the poem, two 
certainties emerge. The first of these is the 
wonder of the universe, and the second is 
the integrity of the questing human spirit. 
Both gain in force through being implicit 
in the dramatic structure of the poem rather 
than by being explicitly stated. 


Frep COGSWELL 
UNWweERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 





The Bloomsbury Set 


THE GOLDEN ECHO. By David Garnett. 
London: Chatto and Windus. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin. 1953. Pp. xi + 272. $4.50. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. Being 
volume two of THE GOLDEN ECHO. By 
David Garnett. London: Chatto and Windus. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 1955. Pp. x + 252. 
$4.50. 

VIRGINIA WOOLF AND LYTTON 
STRACHEY: LETTERS. Ed. Leonard 
Woolf and James Strachey. London: Ho- 
garth Press and Chatto and Windus. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 1956. Pp. 118. 
$3.75. 


David Garnett has now published two 
volumes of his autobiography, bringing the 
story of his life down past the date of his 
marriage and the publication of LADY INTO 
FOX, which brought him fame and money 
for the first time at the age of about 30. 
It is a good story and, on the whole, well 
told. Garnett, unlike most of the other 
members of the brilliant group of intel- 
lectuals and artists with which he ultimately 
became associated, was not born to wealth 
or position. His father was a publisher’s 
reader, and his mother a translator. Their 
means being limited, David was sent to a 
second-rate school and afterwards to the 
Royal College of Science, instead of to 
Cambridge. He always had less money in 
his pocket than any of his friends, a fact 
which caused him some embarrassment, 
though he managed usually to keep a level 
head. Consequently he made his way into 
London literary and artistic circles slowly, 
and was perhaps never entirely at his ease, 
as his own account shows. But the result 
was an independence and a point of view 


on the London world of culture that in 
Canada we can understand and appreciate. 

Garnett is at his best in describing his 
friends, and what a variety of interesting 
ones he had! Joseph Conrad made a toy 
sailboat for him as a child; George Bernard 
Shaw came to see him perform in amateur 
theatricals; and he went swimming at 
Grantchester with Rupert Brooke. The 
friends who figure prominently in his auto- 
biography are mostly Bloomsbury people: 
Adrian Stephen, Maynard Keynes, the 
Woolfs, Vanessa Bell, Duncan Grant, 
Lytton Strachey. It may be not entirely an 
accident that his best pictures are of 
people who did not belong to that group; 
for example, Francis Birrell, with whom 
he worked during the war in France, and, 
above all, D. H. Lawrence. Away from 
Bloomsbury and all it implied, Garnett 
was possibly less on his guard. At any 
rate, the passages on Lawrence would be 
worth the price of the book, if there were 
not so many other good bits as well. 

Garnett’s people do not pose formally 
for their portraits, as did those in Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s memorable autobiography. 
Instead he snaps photographs of them while 
they are in action and in unguarded mo- 
ments. The result is sometimes more vivid 
and natural than Sir Osbert’s masterpiece, 
but as a finished work of art it is less 
satisfying. Garnett puts down in words what 
he has recollected and what he can recover 
from diaries, but his recollections are some- 
times incomplete and the continuity of his 
work is consequently imperfect. He is a 
writer of anecdotes rather than an artist 
making a conscious effort to recreate the 
past in his imagination. 

His memory for places, he tells us, is 
better than that for words. Nevertheless 
he has recorded a good deal of conversation, 
with what degree of literal accuracy the 
reader has no way of judging. And he does 
not altogether succeed in communicating 
his feeling about places—not, at least, so 
well as about people. His memory was no 
doubt vivid, but he is often impatient and 
careless in the process of recreation. To 
this, however, there is one glorious excep- 
tion at least. The chapter which describes 
life in a French village—Sommeilles—dur- 
ing the second Great War, where Garnett 
was doing civilian relief work, is magnifi- 
cently vivid and deeply moving. 
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In giving his readers an impression of 
his own personality Garnett has also not 
entirely succeeded. So long as we see 
through his eyes, all goes well, but when 
he swings the camera about and focuses 
it on himself, there is often a jolt. The 
picture we see is not what we have expected 
and does not quite fit its context. He is 
best, perhaps, at recording momentary ex- 
periences, ones that make his personality 
vividly alive without requiring a context, 
such as this episode in the Alps: 

There was nobody to be seen, not a 
building of any sort in sight—only ridge 
after ridge and, far in the south, the 
gleaming points of what must have been 
the Alps. But when I turned to the 
north I found the smooth hill fell away 
in a rocky precipice, at the foot of which 
was a tiny black lake. I hurried down 
to it in high spirits, found it surrounded 
by rowan trees and boulders and, taking 
off my clothes, plunged in naked. It 
was deadly cold and, when I had swum 
about fifty yards, I was seized with terror 
and swam back quickly. Who could tell 
what evil spirit or monster might not 
be hiding in that bitterly cold lake to 
drag me down? 

A third volume of this work, to be called 
THE FAMILIAR FACES, is to be expected in 
the autumn. It is to be hoped that the final 
volume will include an index to the whole 
work. The lack of one in the two volumes 
now published is a serious fault. 

Two of Garnett's friends are the subject 
of the third book now under review, 
Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey. Since 
they were intimate friends for twenty-five 
years, one may be surprised at the slimness 
of the volume that contains all their sur- 
viving correspondence—all, that is, except 
for about thirty “invitations to tea or 
announcements of train arrivals”, and for 
some cuts in the text of the published letters 
made by the editors, the extent of which 
is not disclosed. Nor is it likely that many 
letters have been lost; Strachey methodi- 
cally saved every scrap that his friend 
wrote to him, and the editors, using his 
collection as a yardstick, estimate that 
only a very few important letters written 
by him have disappeared. Yet there are 
only 110 printed pages of letters, most of 
them short. How much better Horace 
Walpole did than that! But it is unreason- 


able to complain; friendly letters have never 
been much more than substitutes for 
friendly meetings, and improvements in 
communications have removed the need 
for extensive correspondence. The wonder 
is that they wrote as much as they did. 
“Really,” wrote Virginia, “if you go on 
writing, you will vitiate John Bailey’s stock 
phrase ‘the art of letter writing is dying 
out ...’” Short and occasional as they 
are, their letters are spritely, entertaining, 
and revealing. 

Strachey was the more assiduous of the 
two in writing and in preserving letters, 
and his friend often seemed to write to 
him chiefly to draw him out in an art in 
which he excelled. “Of course my objection 
to letters,” he wrote, “is that they were 
all written in the 18th century, an age I 
find unlovable. Still, there seems no reason 
why we shouldn't write letters . . . anyhow 
why you shouldn't.” For him letter-writing 
was an art, to be practiced coolly and with 
conscious skill, whereas for her it was a 
spasmodic response to a deep need felt 
when they were separated by space, by 
clouds of trivialities, or by multitudes of 
people. They thought alike and felt alike 
on many subjects, and needed each other 
in their loneliness. 

Even with these letters before us, it is 
hard to define the nature of their relation- 
ship. Clearly they were not in love—not 
at least in the usual sense of the term. 
Lytton, indeed, did propose marriage to 
Virginia in 1909, and she accepted him. 
He was then 29, and she 27. But even while 
he was proposing and she accepting him, he 
realized that “the whole thing was repul- 
sive” to him; and fortunately she too 
recognized the mistake and allowed him 
to retreat honourably. No, marriage was 
not the answer, and it was well that they 
found it out when they did. This crisis did 
not end the friendship; instead it cleared 
the air. Afterwards their relationship settled 
down on a level of almost perfect under- 
standing. They wrote about each other’s 
books, always with enthusiasm, only slightly 
chilled with self-conscious fault-finding. 
Absolute frankness, one recalls, was one 
of the seven deadly virtues in the Blooms- 
bury moral code. The impression that this 
leaves with one is not, as has been sug- 
gested, that they were covertly jealous of 
each other as writers, but rather that they 
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were both more than a little unsure of 
themselves, uncertain of their literary aims, 
and lacking in positive convictions. Negative 
ones, however, were plentiful enough. 
Sarcastic and derogatory comments pul- 
lulate in their letters. “Books arrive from 
the Times Book Club .. . ,” wrote Lytton. 
“But I hardly look at them. I spend. hours 
turning over the leaves of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. When that gets too 
exhausting, I take to Who’s Who. I some- 
times dip into the Old Masters. I find 
Swift very good, though a dreadfully un- 
pleasant character; Dante ditto; Milton 
ditto. Does one have to be dreadfully 
unpleasant to be in the first division of 
the first class, do you think? But then there 
is Rabelais, who is reassuring. To descend 
abruptly, I wonder if you will be able to 
get through [Q.’s] little volume. I suppose 
there is some kind of cleverness in it, but 
—how I hate the woman, with her dried 
pea of a soul!” Certainly they shared their 
prejudices—which is after all a very satis- 
factory basis for a friendship. 

One turns back and forth in the little 
volume hoping to find exactly the right bit 
to quote for illustrating the talent of each 
writer at his best. One must avoid the 
sarcastic and the negative, and one must be 
brief. At first it seems just that the bits 
from Lytton have to do with literature, 
and those from Virginia with life, for 
those really were their respective spheres. 
But on literature Lytton rattles on too long, 
and, anyway, how to make comparisons? 
So instead one looks for Lytton in a more 
relaxed mood, and here he is: “I am 
sitting,” he writes, “as you may guess, 
rather comatose, in a small cottage apart- 
ment, green mountains out of window, 
the stuffed head of a very old female sheep 
over the window, etc., etc. Alix, James, 
Mr. & Mrs. P. and l’ami Brenan wander 
in and out with fish-hooks and hard-boiled 
eggs done up in a newspaper. Some of 
them declare that they are going out to 
squat among the heather and the damp 
ferns, in order to have lunch and tea.” 
There he is, just as he was. And now for 
Virginia. “I’m just off to walk by the shores 
of the Mediterranean, by the beams of the 
dying sun, which is still hot enough to 
make a cotton dress and a parasol neces- 
sary, while the military band plays the 
Barcarolle from Hoffmann’s Tales, and 


the naked boys run like snipe along the 
beach, balancing their buttocks in the pel- 
lucid air.” Here, in miniature, are these 
two fascinating and enigmatic personalities. 


CLARENCE TRACY 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 





Literary Criticism 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF 
ELIZABETHAN COMEDY. By M. C. 
Bradbrook. University of California Press. 
Berkely and Los Angeles. 1956. Pp. 246. 
$4.50. 


Miss Bradbrook’s study is not an his- 
torical survey of Tudor and Stuart comedy 
precisely, though its opening section is 
devoted to a sketch of the beginnings of the 
comic genre in England. It is rather a 
critical analysis of the two main lines of 
formal development in English comedy of 
the period as represented by the precedents 
of Shakespeare and Ben Johnson. The 
critical point of view is well stated in Miss 
Bradbrook’s introduction: 

Comedy has received comparatively 
little attention from critics, perhaps be- 
cause its ingredients are more varied 
and its lines of development less obvious 
than those of the well-marked forms of 
tragedy and history. Yet comedies out- 
number tragedies on the Elizabethan 
stage by nearly three to one. Sweet and 
bitter comedy, romantic and satiric 
comedy, or Shakespearean and Jonson- 
ian comedy have all been used as terms 
of description for the main divisions, 
of which the first may be said to be 
characteristically Elizabethan, and the 
second Jacobean. 

In the following chapters I have tried 
to trace the evolution and the inter- 
action of these two comic forms... . 
The War of the Theatres represents the 
first clash between the older and the 
newer forms of playwriting. Shakespeare 
and Dekker stood for the old, and 
Jonson for the new. Although the tra- 
ditionalists appear to have triumphed on 
this occasion, the history of comedy in 
the seventeenth century is the history 
of their slow retreat before the advance 
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of Jonsonian art. Dekker and Thomas 
Heywood, who represented the oral way 
of writing, gradually sank to a spectacu- 
lar melodrama, as their plays became 
more and more dissociated from those 
of the wits; and as the audience lost its 
old homogeneity and split up into noisy 
*prentices at the Red Bull and the fine 
gallants at the New Blackfriars, the 
possibility of a truly inclusive dramatic 
form gradually disappeared. Fletcher and 
Chapman wrote for a sophisticated but 
narrow group; moreover, they wrote 
not only for the actor but the reader 
of books also. Finally, in some of the 
courtly revels, Jonson recalled almost 
nostalgically the simpler forms of his 
youth, as the living tradition disinte- 
grated, and the older form perished. 
(pp. 3, 6) 


Throughout, the study elaborates the pro- 
gramme here described. The treatment is 
occasionally summary and a little impatient 
of systematic analysis; but it is learned and 
full of subtle, penetrating insights. It seems 
to me much the best treatment of its sub- 
ject that I have encountered. 


There is one important omission or 
oversight in the historical survey of the 
opening section, the failure to indicate at 
all adequately the shaping role of the heri- 
tage of Latin comedy through the school 
and college plays of the era before Lyly, 
Greene, and Peele, a matter one might 
expect to find treated at some length in 
chapter 3, which is entitled “The learned 
tradition, 1560-1580: The language of 
comedy and the drama of the schools.” 
Miss Bradbrook, however, gives very little 
indication of the long line of academic 
plays, some of them very good indeed, the 
history of which is narrated at length in 
F. S. Boas’s University Drama in the Tudor 
Age; but this material needs to be related 
to the comedies of Lyly, Greene, and Peele, 
especially, for whom it is an indispensable 
background. One suspects that the omis- 
sion, in Miss Bradbrook’s otherwise so well 
informed study, reflects a bias shared by 
other English scholars, notably C. S. Lewis, 
against the humanistic strains in Eliza- 
bethan literature and a disposition to de- 
plore the contributions to the literary ex- 
cellence of the Elizabethans that came by 
way of Latin and the humanist teachers. 


The whole study is divided into three 
parts. It is a pity that the first, which deals 
with the formative influences, should be 
less satisfactory than the others (though 
the concluding chapter of this first section, 
on literary style in the comedies, is a first 
rate performance), because it gets the 
reader off to a bad start, and, in my case, 
delayed considerably the recognition that 
the remainder of the book has unusual 
merits. Miss Bradbrook settles down to be 
continuously illuminating in Part Two, 
which surveys the development of English 
comedy from Lyly to the War of the 
Theatres; and in Part Three she thoroughly 
justifies her scheme of critical analysis in 
four chapters on Jacobean comedy and a 
culminating treatment of the masques of 
Ben Jonson and the last plays of Shake- 
speare. 

One of Miss Bradbrook’s best critical 
perceptions concerns the development of 
the dramatic induction in early Elizabe- 
than drama, first as a simple framework 
device, borrowed by way of the rhetorical 
formula interpretatio; then as a contrasted 
story, as in The Taming of the Shrew: 
finally, by lifting the induction into the 
play, it becomes the dream of Bottom in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and we get the 
articulated structure of plot and sub-plot 
in later Elizabethan and Jacobean comedy 
for which Shakespeare provided the main 
precedents. She is equally illuminating on 
the functions of disguise and discovery, 
showing how the fundamental paradox of 
appearance and reality is thus dramatized 
in the action, the characterization, and the 
poetic texture of Shakespearean comedy. 
Her analysis of the specifically Shake- 
spearean form of comedy (chapter vi), 
from which these examples are taken, serves 
the useful auxiliary purpose of emphasizing 
Shakespeare’s primacy as an innovator and 
leader of fashion, a view that still needs 
to be insisted on as a corrective of the 
still current nineteenth century myth about 
Shakespeare as a servile imitator and ‘im- 
prover’ of other men’s plays. 

Turning to Ben Jonson’s even more in- 
fluential precedent, Miss Bradbrook traces 
the effects of his theory and practice upon 
the contemporary drama, his shaping of a 
more intellectual and classically regular 
form of comedy. In the last section of her 
study, she skillfully characterizes the come- 
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dies of the Jacobean age, grouping them 
according to their leading qualities in a 
way that brings out the two kinds of 
audiences for whom the dramatists catered 
—the popular audiences of the Bankside 
who continued to patronize the more con- 
servative and traditional comedy in the 
mode exemplified mainly by Shakespeare 
and those who followed his lead like Dekker 
and Thomas Heywood; and the fashionable 
audiences of the more expensive private 
theatres, for whose delectation the witty 
Jonsonian comedy of manners was devised 
by the brilliant company of Jonson himself, 
Marston, Chapman, Fletcher, and others. 
The concluding chapter, dealing with the 
latest achievements of Shakespeare and 
Jonson in the comic genre, is somewhat 
too summary, in view of its important 
subject-matter; but it is full of illuminating 
comments, as far as it goes; and it is a 
testimony to Miss Bradbrook’s quality as 
a critic that one is left wishing that this 
matter, like other parts of her book, had 
been treated at greater length. 


HaroLtp S. WILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





GEORGE. By E. K. Bennett. 1954. Pp. 63. 
KLEIST. By Richard March. 1954. Pp. 60. 
ANDRE GIDE. By Enid Starkie. 1953. 
Pp. 63. 

In the series STUDIES IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
THOUGHT. Ed. by Erich Heller. Bowes 
& Bowes. Cambridge. 6s each. Toronto: 
British Book Service. $1.05 each. 


This series in which more than a score 
of volumes have appeared has achieved a 
high standard. This reviewer has met only 
one which falls considerably below average 
and certainly the three volumes under 
review measure up to the general excellence 
one has come to expect. Their slim format 
belies the solid content. The British have, 
of course, a tradition (and a public) for 
this kind of scholarly writing aimed not at 
the literary specialist but at the literate. 
It is a difficult genre for it permits no 
slacking of scholarly integrity and demands 
expression in the best English prose. 

All three studies before us stand up well 
to these criteria and, disparate as the 
subjects are, they nevertheless have this 


in common, that they all deal with writers 
of problematic personality and are likely 
on this account to appeal to the contem- 
porary interest in abnormal psychology and 
the existential problem of the maladjusted 
writer or intellectual. 

The study of Stefan George is least likely 
of the three to have a wide apeal. This is 
less the fault of Professor E. K. Bennett 
than of his subject for George’s personality 
and his poetry tend to be repellent in their 
cold formal austerity. No less repellent to 
others is the ritualistic cult of the clique 
over which George presided and which to 
some extent survived him. George is insen- 
sitive to nature and has no place for 
women: “He is Apolline, and turns away 
with distaste from the Dionysian. All that 
partakes of the Dionysian or orgiastic is 
hostile to the creation of that ordered, 
controlled and formed existence.” Access 
to his work is also made more difficult 
by purely formal idiosyncracies: abolition 
of capitals where expected, reduction of 
punctuation to a minimum and the inven- 
tion of his own punctuation signs. Gothic 
type as well as script he abhorred: “Ger- 
many cannot expect to become a civilized 
country whilst it retains a barbarous type 
of print.” In this respect at least Germany 
has become almost entirely civilized since 
the last war, partly owing to the wide- 
spread destruction of printing plants. 

Professor Bennett’s book gives a balanced 
appraisal of George’s status and evolution 
as a poet. In one respect he perhaps con- 
tributes to the chilliness inherent in his 
subject, namely in his refusal to consider 
George’s personality flaw, which is treated 
fully and frankly by Professor Jethro 
Bithell in “Stefan George—The Man” (Ger- 
man Life and Letters, Oct. 1955). 

All of Heinrich von Kleist’s works were 
composed in the turbulent first decade of 
the last century prior to the double suicide 
pact which ended his life in 1811. Scion 
of a Prussian Junker family, Kleist was by 
temperament unfitted for the military rdéle 
expected of him and the cataclysms of the 
Napoleonic era heightened this conflict in 
him. The 19th century usually put him in 
the category of the Romantics but despite 
some affinities with them Kleist’s tormented 
inner spiritual life was lived alone. Of his 
tragedy Penthesilea Mr. March writes: 
“The primitive erotic impulse, which is 
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beyond Good and Evil, had never yet been 
portrayed dramatically in all its ambiva- 
lence, subtlety and strangeness, with such 
uncompromising frankness . . . the incho- 
ate images ideas and emotions which are 
continuously forming and seething in the 
depths of the psyche . . . Kleist tries to 
show the close connection between wild 
passion and biind hate.” The 20th century 
obviously finds Kleist fascinating and Mr. 
March has written an excellent account of 
his problematic personality and the equally 
problematic themes of his major works. 

Miss Starkie’s study of Gide is focussed 
on the theme of his fortunate—or unfor- 
tunate—marriage to his cousin Madeleine. 
There are many unsolved—probably in- 
soluble—problems connected with this, for 
example the extent to which this life-long 
spiritual tie and physical fetter formed the 
specific spur to his creativity, which is 
one of the most formidable in modern 
letters with eighty-odd volumes. Miss 
Starkie handles the sexual problem with 
admirable frankness and insight. 

Since she disarms us in the introduction 
with the statement that “it is impossible, 
in a short monograph, to give a satisfactory 
full-length portrait of Gide and of his 
works,” it is perhaps carping to complain 
that we are given hardly a hint of the 
impact on Gide of German and English 
literature. However one wishes mention 
could have been made of Gide’s essays 
on Nietzsche in the nineties and of his 
renewed preoccupation with German litera- 
ture in the nineteen forties. From Goethe, 
Gide claimed to have drawn sustenance 
from his twentieth year. 

Miss Starkie’s study is an excellent in- 
troduction to the man and she gives us con- 
siderable insight into the development of 
the artist, wisely limiting herself to dis- 
cussion of only the major creative works. 


G. W. Fretp 
VictoriA COLLEGE, TORONTO 





The Company of Genius 


COLLECTED LETTERS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Earl 
Leslie Griggs. Volume I, Il: 1785-1806. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1956. Pp. xl +- 
1219. 5 gns. 


In seeking the company of eenius we turn 
naturally to letters and journals, to whatever 
will show us the man in the quotidian 
undress of his mind. And often we are 
disappointed. But there are no grounds for 
disappointment in Coleridge’s letters. When 
alive he cast a spell upon anybody he met; 
his life was enriched with numerous and 
often irreconcilable friendships. By nature 
gregarious and affectionate, forced into 
solitude by the accidents of life, he needed 
the resonance of affection and understand- 
ing. In his notebooks—“the only confidants 
that have not betrayed me”—and in the 
margins of his books, he wrote (he said) 
even more fluently than he talked. But even 
before he had started his first notebook 
or written his first marginalium, he had 
already shown in his letters a remarkable 
gift for open-hearted improvisation with 
the pen. At times consolatory, at times 
self-justifying, sometimes equivocal, occa- 
sionally vitriolic, his letters are always 
coloured by a vivid sense of the person 
who will receive (and pay for) the letter 
and by the mood of the moment, whether 
it be the white heat of intense feeling, or 
irrepressible buffoonery, or grey desola- 
tion. Here we have a moving self-portrait; 
for the letters are unguarded, earthily frank, 
as astonishing for their evidence of soaring 
thought and blinding vision as they are at 
times tedious and painful for their self- 
pity and the gruelling minutiae of his 
ailments. The letters make heavy demands 
upon the flexibility and sympathy of the 
reader. For there can be few such vital and 
continuous records of a great mind and a 
great spirit; of a man vulnerable enough 
to be lovable, a genius humble enough to 
be credible; of a man daring and dreaming 
much and suffering much as he weaves 
out the tangled and ambivalent relations 
with his wife and with Southey, his fasci- 
nated delight in his children, his self- 
obliterant devotion to Wordsworth, his 
struggles with the ideas that “crowd each 
other to death”, his valiant and perceptive 
fight against drugs and chronic illness, the 
mazy movement towards an achievement 
which has not yet been fully realised to the 
world. 

These two volumes take us from a letter 
written to his mother at the age of twelve, 
to the end of 1806 when, aged thirty-four, 
he had returned from Malta, broken in 
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health, addicted to opium, scarcely re- 
cognisable to his friends; and having decided 
to separate from his wife, he had turned 
to the Wordsworths as his one sure anchor. 
In varying degrees of completeness we are 
taken through great variety of experience: 
his first love and Cambridge and his panicky 
disillusioned escape into the Army, his 
radical days in Bristol with Southey, the 
annus mirabilis with the Wordsworths; then 
Germany, then the Lakes where ill health 
overtook him and his instinctive poetic gift 
declined and he started to pursue philosophy 
—not for the first time—with a frenzied 
devotion. The record is too sorrowful and 
triumphant, too heavily charged with high 
spirits, broken hopes, and moments of 
transfigured vision, to make any summary 
or generalisation possible. Simply he stands 
forth from the fabric of these letters vital, 
complex, many-sided; and we are amazed 
at his energy, his humour, his learning, his 
capacity for affection and self-revelation. 

Never before has it been possible to 
bring together under the eye at one time a 
complete run of Coleridge’s letters for any 
period. Two large collections were pub- 
lished, in 1895 and 1932; but many other 
letters were scattered through small col- 
lections, in biographies, in periodicals; most 
of them incomplete or garbled, and the 
two main collections imperfect enough as 
pieces of editing. For forty years or 
more Professor Griggs has been collecting 
these letters. He will print every letter he 
can find, and has rightly decided to print 
a complete /itteratim text from manuscripts 
whenever the original can be found. The 
resulting text is an immense improvement 
upon anything we have had before; and 
that so many original letters could be 
recovered is some measure of the regard 
in which Coleridge was held by his cor- 
respondents. New letters have been added 
to the canon; many personal passages that 
E. H. Coleridge and others saw fit to sup- 
press have been restored; literary cor- 
respondence previously known only in part 
is now printed in detail; the letters so 
grievously modified and rewritten by Joseph 
Cottle have returned to their original 
state, the original spelling and punctua- 
tion recover with peculiar vividness the 
mood and pace of the writing. 

The text, and some interesting passages 
of ancillary correspondence, represent the 


main virtue of this edition. The annotation, 
though in many cases helpful and illuminat- 
ing, is inclined to be arbitrary, intermittent, 
insufficiently related to the whole range of 
contemporary Coleridge scholarship, and ir 
many places dogmatic in its brevities and 
silences. One would have welcomed a fuller 
statement of manuscripts, and some indica- 
tion of restored passages in letters pre- 
viously “Pub. with omis.”; for these are 
matters of interest and convenience to 
which a scholarly edition can be expected 
to contribute. The index—like many Oxford 
indexes—is far too selective, and even 
within its own range incomplete. Yet these 
blemishes cannot dim the importance of 
this monumental work, nor seriously limit 
its value. We look forward with great 
interest to the early publication of further 
volumes. 

GEORGE WHALLEY 
QUEEN’sS UNIVERSITY 





Writers’ Conference 


WRITING IN CANADA. Edited by George 
Whalley. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada. 1956. Pp. xii + 147. $3.25. 

The need to leave behind us some mark 
of our passage is one of the strongest 
compulsions that we know. In recent years, 
however, the complexity of our experience 
has often led us to reserve judgment about 
the value of our exploits. We shrink from 
such inscriptions as “Look on my works, 
ye Mighty,” but still the memorializing 
itch persists. And so, impelled to make 
some statement, we often end by writing 
three incontrovertible words: “Kilroy was 
here.” Writing in Canada, a collection of 
the proceedings of the Canadian Writers’ 
Conference held at Queen’s University in 
July, 1955, possesses a good deal of Kilroy’s 
cryptic eloquence. From the tangled chorus 
of its voices issues one unmistakably clear 
cry: “This far we have been.” 

We'd better say immediately that these 
proceedings, seen objectively, are an erratic 
and sometimes embarrassing record. The 
best pieces (John Gray’s apologia for the 
publishing trade, Robert Weaver's discussion 
of the writer’s role in broadcasting, and 
Hilton Smith’s paralyzing revelation of the 
inadequacy of our libraries) are well docu- 
mented and lively. But other pieces show 
symptoms of such typical “conference 
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maladies” as lightness, rashness and dis- 
organization; and the style of several pieces 
is mundane and graceless, Occasionally, 
too, the summaries of group discussions 
(admittedly transcribed directly from im- 
promptu speech) are teasingly abstract; 
the rough ore of controversy has been 
smelted into generalities. 


But the book is clearly not intended as 
a literary document designed for readers 
who have been dieted on best-selling non- 
fiction. This is not the characteristic prose 
of a number of the writers concerned; nor 
are the book’s unguarded banalities a true 
measure of the speakers’ considered thought. 
The collection is offered as a record, not 
always clear or complete, of what was said 
by a group of Canadians (many of them 
well known) who met to discuss the art 
and the business of writing in Canada. As 
such it will be of documentary interest not 
only to those associated with the Confer- 
ence, but, still more broadly, to anyone 
who is interested in the problems of 
Canadian literature. 


How faithful, then, is this record? Speak- 
ing as a delegate, I would say that the 
Conference was an event of real signifi- 
cance for the writers, critics, editors and 
publishers who attended. It was, in fact, 
a magical. occasion, for it established 
among the scattered members of our 
literary community a new bond of under- 
standing and tolerance. Poets who had 
come to tilt at their critics remained to 
tipple; editors who began by fleering ended 
by fraternizing. Formal addresses and dis- 
cussions gave structure to all this, but they 
were, in reality, of secondary importance; 
the central achievement of the three-day 
meeting was the simple act of mixing 
together the inhabitants of the ivory tower, 
the publisher’s penthouse and the profes- 
sional writer’s garret. And the result 
(achieved largely at receptions and late- 
evening bull sessions) was a stimulating 
harmony-within-dissonance, quite untinged 
by saccharine reconciliations and Amens. 
But the sad truth (as Mr. Whalley notes) 
is that all too little of this spirit seeps 
through into the prose record; objective 
reporting, by its very nature, falls short of 
the veracity of fiction. Nevertheless, Writing 
in Canada will be valued by the delegates 
as a “memory book”. 


For a broader group, those who interest 
themselves in Canadian writing and writers, 
the book does two things. Fundamentally, 
it reveals that Canadian writers are no 
longer (if they ever were) self-consciously 
sulky or defiant about their position; few 
of the people present, whatever their feel- 
ings about “recognition”, were in any 
doubt that writing is an established (though 
difficult) profession in Canada. Second, 
the proceedings reveal a fine lode of 
between-the-lines comment and unconscious 
characterization. The personality of Mac- 
lean’s magazine wil! be better understood 
in view of Ralph Allan’s three-fisted ad- 
dress; Lister Sinclair’s inimitable voice will 
be heard as inimitably as usual in the 
report that begins on page 93; and Earle 
Birney’s distaste for Canadian critics will 
be felt in his report of a discussion which 
he chaired. The most pungent comments of 
Irving Layton, and the sharpest barbs of 
Frank Scott are omitted (for whatever 
reason the reader may imagine), but wit 
is not regularly suppressed, or dullness 
disguised, or simple emptiness filled. 

Writing in Canada, then, without aiming 
to set anybody’s world atremble, stands as 
a positive indication that the profession of 
literature here is alive and venturesome. 
The Kingston Conference, conceived by 
Frank Scott, built by a devoted executive, 
and beneficiently floated by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and Queen’s University, would 
be incomplete without the witness of its 
log. With the factual statement before us— 
“This far we have been”—it should repay 
us to puzzle out just where that is. 

Huco MCPHERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Introduction to the 


Old Testament 
THE LIVELY ORACLES. By Ernest Mar- 
shall Howse. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. Toronto: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons (Canada) Ltd. 1956. Pp. 224 with 
Index. $3.00. 

The author, Dr. Ernest Marshall Howse, 
minister of Bloor Street United Church 
in Toronto, has used as a title for this 
book of sermons the concluding words ad- 
dressed to Queen Elizabeth II at her corona- 
tion, by the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland: “Here 
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is Wisdom; This is royal Law; These are 
the Lively Oracles of God.” This book grew 
out of a series of sermons on the Old 
Testament preached partly in Winnipeg and 
partly in Toronto. The book is divided into 
3 parts. The first part contains chapters 
on the Bible background, on Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah and Micah. The second part contains 
chapters on the history of the prophetic 
period, on Jeremiah, on Ezekiel and Isaiah 
40-66. The third part is entitled “The 
Writings”. In this part, there are chapters 
on the Wisdom literature (Proverbs, Job, 
Ecclesiastes), on Psalms, and on Daniel 
and Esther. 

Dr. Howse has gathered a great deal of 
relevant, accurate information which he 
proceeds to present in a very readable form. 
He understands the Bible as the “progres- 
sive unfolding of God’s truth”. (p. 14). 
This is discussed by reference to the 
anthropomorphic description of God in 
Genesis 2-3 and to God as a “spiritual 
presence in whom we live and move and 
have our being whose name is Love, and 
whose temples are human hearts” (p. 14). 
The author displays a sense of historical 
method by treating the history of the time 
in direct reference to the literature. The 
very title of chapter 20, “Tracts for the 
times” suggests that Daniel and Esther 
grew out of historical situations. It is a 
delight to see how Dr. Howse uses “dry” 
history to paint a vibrant background. With 
a few, well-chosen details he describes the 
events of a specific period. The reader’s 
(or listener’s) attention is attracted. Then 
the lives of the prophets, for instance, are 
set within the proper historical context. 
There are some very fine passages (for 
example on p. 49) in which Dr. Howse 
discusses the history of the Canon and the 
growth of the Old Testament until it has 
reached its present form. Chapter 5, on 
Isaiah, the Philosopher-Statesman, stands 
out as one of the best in the book. The 
writer says that Isaiah had a doctrine of 
the Church, a doctrine of the State, and an 
understanding that history was progressive 
(not cyclic) because Isaiah “thought of 
history as a highway along which God's 
purpose moved” (p. 121). 

Many pithy phrases stick in the reader's 
mind. Isaiah is described as the “unknown 
soldier in the warfare of the spirit” (p. 50). 
The writings of Isaiah 40-66 are described as 


“the deepest place in the ocean of the Old 
Testament” (p. 115). Such titles as “Tracts 
for the times” and “Century of Woe” im- 
mediately intrigue us. It was also a delight 
to this reviewer to see the many references 
to, and illustrations from  extra-biblical 
writers both classical and modern: names 
such as Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Browning, Keats, Fosdick. 

There are a few exceptions one may take 
with details in the book. It is a pity that 
there were no chapters devoted to Moses, 
Samuel, and the patriarchs. Dr. Howse 
admits that these are the forerunners of 
the prophets. Nevertheless, one has the 
impression in the book that the prophets 
are the basic part of the Old Testament 
and the most valuable for Christianity. 
This, I think, is a weakness in Christian 
thinking. The foundation of the prophetic 
movement, however we look at it, was 
surely the Pentateuch. Furthermore, there 
are many parallels drawn to the European 
situation during the Second World War. 
These are informative to the present genera- 
tion. However, some further editing would 
remove the passages which really date the 
book. One example is noted on page 94 
where we read: “Life goes on. Not even 
Europe to-day (my italics) has known more 
agony and terror than came to Judah . . .” 
Does Dr. Howse mean 1945 or 1956 (the 
date of publication)? On the other hand 
some of these modern parallels are price- 
less. The kingdom of Judah is called “a 
little Switzerland” (p. 58). The book is 
particularly free of misprints. I did note, 
however, the incorrect spelling of Anathoth 
(p. 96), and cynic (p. 155) and Quiller- 
Couch (p. 159). 

It was a delight for this reviewer to 
read Dr. Howse’s introduction to the making 
of the Old Testament. It is packed full of 
valuable information, well arranged for 
the lay reader. There is an excellent index 
for quick reference. It is good reading as a 
book, but surely rather heavy as sermons. 
The Lively Oracles can be recommended 
without reservation to laymen who are 
interested in the Old Testament. It would 
make an excellent study-book. It could be 
useful to Sunday School teachers and to 
clergy who want to brush up on their Old 
Testament knowledge. 

Ernest G. CLARKE 
QUEEN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 





Potpourri 


Legendary Heroes 


Scores of Victoria College graduates can 
testify to the story-telling prowess of the 
late John Robins. An annual treat for the 
freshman was to hear Professor Robins 
retell the Uncle Remus stories, his eyes 
twinkling beneath bushy black eyebrows 
and his voice sliding from falsetto to 
rumbling bass, as his characters changed. 
Edith Fowke has now edited a delightful 
collection of tall tales (Logging with Paul 
Bunyan, The Ryerson Press, $3.00) bearing 
the personal stamp of this fine raconteur. 
Many of the tales about this folk hero are 
well known, but Dr. Robins’ telling of them 
—originally on the CBC—reinstates Bunyan 
as a true son of the northern bush. An 
interesting foreward and bibliographical 
note contributed by the editor round out 
a most pleasing little volume. 

Another legendary figure the creation of 
Judge Haliburton, is the subject of another 
Ryerson publication: Sam Slick in Pictures. 
(Edited by Lorne Pierce, illustrated by 
C. W. Jefferys, parallel texts by Malcolm 
G. Parks, $4.50) It is the Sam Stick of the 
artist Jefferys, however, rather than the 
creation of the author who is featured here. 
Thanks to the generosity of the Imperial 
Oil Company the 102 original drawings 
made for Haliburton were restored to 
Canada, but not before the Canadian 
Customs refused to classify them as “Art” 
and insisted on charging a heavy duty. 
The volume is extremely handsome, impec- 
cably printed, lavish in its use of paper. 
Jefferys’ drawings match the text nicely, 
drawing out especially the gusto and sense 
of the ridiculous which marked much of 
Haliburton’s writing. 

A more serious approach to the re- 
creation of a folk-hero is to be found in 
Half Horse Half Alligator. The Growth of 
the Mike Fink Legend. (Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Walter Blair and 
Franklin J. Meise. University of Chicago 
Press. In Canada, The University of 
Toronto Press, $5.00). Mike Fink was an 
Indian scout, keelboatman (the half horse, 
half alligator reference derives from this 
profession) and trapper. From an academic 
point of view the interest of the editors is 
centred on the task of separating history 
and legend—a legend that was being created 


orally and even in writing while Fink stil! 
lived. The introductory essay which explores 
ment of stories about Mike Fink’s exploits 
this problem is excellent, but the assort- 
is disappointing, disjointed, too frequently 
selected from the writings of “refeened” 
authors for the delectation of “the gentle, 
reader”. Mike Fink needs an imaginative 
story teller like John Robins to re-instate 
him. 


Canadian Vignettes and Vistas 


A pleasant summer’s reading awaits those 
who dip into two volumes compounded of 
historical lore and legend from both shores 
of our great domain. As one might expect, 
pirates and ships form the basis for most 
of the Tales Retold Under the Old Town 
Clock by William Coates Borrett (Ryerson, 
$4.00). The literary quality of these stories 
suffers somewhat from the casualness which 
derives from their original presentation 
over the air. They convey, nevertheless, 
the mystery of the sea and a respect for 
its awful potency which any maritimer has 
as his birthright. Another local historian, 
B. A. McKelvie, has lavished equal loving 
attention on the colourful anecdotal history 
of his province of British Columbia. Pageant 
of B.C. (Thomas Nelson & Sons (Canada) 
Limited, $4.00) is much more of a history 
book than is Major Borrett’s, but the same 
device of short episodic chapters is em- 
ployed. It is odd that while British Colum- 
bia verges on the Pacific, most of the stories 
relate to developments inland: explorers, 
fur-traders, gold miners and lumberers oc- 
cupy the centre of the stage, with domi- 
neering figures like Sir James Douglas and 
Amor de Cosmos brooding over this bois- 
terous, exuberant province. Both these 
books are splendidly designed and pleasantly 
illustrated. 

The hammock-bound tourist might well 
add to these two volumes, Jean Bruchesi’'s 
Canada (Ryerson, $5.95). The greater por- 
tion of this book consists of a splendid 
selection of photographs, presenting a vivid 
pictorial travellogue of Canada from coast 
to coast. The text, like the pictures, lingers 
on the author’s own province of Quebec, 
but is, for all of that, an agreeable ac- 
companiment to the illustrations. 
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Nature’s Adventurers 


Georges Blond, shifting his attention 
from Hitler's Germany to a much more 
pleasant topic, now provides in The Great 
Migrations (Brett-Macmillan Ltd. of Cana- 
da, $4.00) a luminous, exciting, non-techni- 
cal description of the mysterious impulse 
that drives living creatures through land, 
air and sea on long, often fatal pilgrimages. 
In less skilled hands the technique of 
personalizing the creatures he has selected 
for his case studies and letting them speak 
for themselves might degenerate into a 
cloying sentimentality. But the author, 
particularly in his moving chapter on the 
Wild Geese, brings this off very well in- 
deed. It is more difficult to stomach the 
personalized treatment of the repulsive eel, 
although its migratory habits are perhaps 
the most fantastic and mysterious of all 
the creatures with which he deals. Amongst 
his other migrants the salmon’s trail has 
been the most publicized, but the wander- 


ings of the buffalo, the mechanical swarm- 
ing of the locust of Biblical fame and the 
frenzied death march of the lemming are 
treated in all their fascinating, often pitiful 
detail. Apparently scientists have been re- 
vising their many theories and speculations 
concerned with these mass movements in 
nature. The latest thinking, according to 
the author, appears to favour glandular 
disturbances as the major contributing fac- 
tor, an hypothesis that would appear, in 
particular, to fit the spectacular suicidal 
urge of the lemmings. 

A special instance of the migratory urge 
which we, alas, are no longer in a position 
to witness, is the flight of the passenger 
pigeon. This forms the subject of a deli- 
cately detailed life-history in James Ralph 
Johnson’s The Last Passenger (Brett-Mac- 
millan in Canada, $2.75). The work of a 
fine naturalist, this slender volume is em- 
bellished with the author’s own striking 
sketches, a splendid item for bird lovers 
voung and old. 














Yes, when you come to Toronto, head 
straight for the Royal York. Ensure 


yourself the finest in accommodations, 


superb cuisine and top-flight entertain- 
ment, in the Royal tradition. And, of 
course, you can expect all the other 
services that set Canadian Pacific hotels 


atop and apart. 


Royal York, Toronto, showing 
extension scheduled for com- 


pletion December, 1958 Sint, enh dentin tim 


any Canadian Pacific office. 


A Camadion Pacific HOTEL 








